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The 

Hottest  Opinion  Package 
Anywhere 


EDWARD  NEILAN  JEFFREY  ST.  JOHN  WILLIAM  GIANDONI 

A  China  watcher  and  A  piercing,  uncompromising  Top  newsman  in  the 

Far  East  expert.  political  analyst.  United  States  on  Latin  America. 


BENJAMIN  SHORE 

A  critical  observer  of  the 
Washington  scene. 


JOHN  PINKERMAN 
He  hits  hard  at  left, 
right  and  middle. 


VIRGIL  PINKLEY 
A  keen,  sharp  reporter  on 
national  and  European  affairs. 


Write,  wire  or  call:  Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  CA  92112  •  Phone  (714)  299-3131 


When  Jesse  Walker 
draws  MM  pictures,  folks 

in  Mardiall  get  the  message 


Retail  merchants  in  Marshall,  Texas  faced  an  economic 
challenge.  The  problem  —  shared  by  many  medium 
sized  (J.S.  cities — was  howto  encourage  local  citizens 
to  shop  at  home  instead  of  driving  out  of  Marshall  to 
regional  shopping  centers. 

An  action  plan  was  developed  through  the 
Marshall  Chamber  of  Commerce.  All  that  remained 
was  to  communicate  with  the  people  and  elicit  their 
support 

Enter  the  Marshall  Mews  Messenger.  Jesse  Walker. 
And  BIM  Ferrett 

BIM  Ferrett,  whose  first  name  stands  for  "Buy  in 
Marshall,”  is  the  comic  strip  character  created  by 
Walker  (ad  director  for  the  Mews  Messenger)  as 


symbolic  of  the  “Buy  in  Marshall”  theme.  BIM  became 
spokesman  for  all  the  positive  action  such  as  no  more 
parking  meters  in  Marshall.  And,  how  much  gas  is 
saved  buying  at  home. 

Endorsement  of  the  program  by  the  Mews 
Messenger  and  its  staff  was  total.  Including  editorial 
page  comments,  news/ photo  features  and,  of  course, 
merchandising  support  for  merchants’  “Buy  in  Mar¬ 
shall’  advertising. 

Mow,  six  months  after  BIM  was  introduced,  local 
retail  sales  are  up.  More  important,  merchants  and 
citizens  feel  they  understand  each  other  better.  They  all 
have  an  investment  in  the  future  of  Marshall. 

And  so  does  the  Marshall  Mews  A^ssenger. 
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converting  To  Di-Lltho® 

Or  Offset?...if  So.  wo  urge  you 
TO  nead  The  Following 


If  you  <ire  iiuikiiu]  tiu'  snitch”  to  Di-Liiho  or  offset.  Western  l.itho 
Pl<ite  offers  yon  .1  sen.ke  that  yuarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

ffaviny  tn'en  active  in  the  plateroom  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
nevvs|)apers  that  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
.And. . .  vve  wvint  touork  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  — until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  neu  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedide.  W'e  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  vve  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate¬ 
room.  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

V^'estern  Litho  Plate’s  engineering  department  uill  lay  out  and  design  your 
plater<M)m  for  you.  .As  part  of  this  service  vve  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drawing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  he  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE . . . 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

Western  l.itho  Plate's  facilities  contain  a  laltoratory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  and  maintenancepeoplecan  learn  more  about  W'esteni's  plate  prcKessing 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel 
all  alK)ut  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3.  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  pnK  essing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LITH-X-POZER.  the  leading  automated  plate-e\|)osing 
machine  in  the  newspa|)er  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOPLATER.  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
prtK'essor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WfESTERN  LITHOCOATER.  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  plater(K)m  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122— Atten:  Don  Holmes 


I  Please  send  me  my  package  of  PlatertHun  Conversion  Information. 

j  NAME _ _ 

I  TITIE _ 

■  COMPANY _  _ 

I  ADDRf:SS _ 

I  CITY  _  .state: _ ZIP 

I  UI0 JT0rn  LITHO  PLATE  1^1 

I  3433  TRff  COURT  iNDUSTRiAl  BIVO  ST  lOUlS  MO  63122  •  PmONI  TOll  fRff  800  32S  3310 
R  Di  L‘»rio  <4  registf-rt-'l  fto.lertKjfh  ♦  ANPA  1.,  •  t  i,. 
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Important  Dates 

April  12-1!' — American  Sitciety  v>f  Newspaper  Flditors. 
Shoreham  American.  Washington.  D.C. 
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May  3-6 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assvx'ia- 
tion.  Waldorf-Astoria.  N.Y. 


FEBRUARY 

21- 24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Williamsburg  Colonial  Inn,  Wil¬ 

liamsburg.  Va. 

22- March  5 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News 

Editors  Seminar  for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

23- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Howard  Johnson's  57  Hotel.  Boston.  Mass. 

26-27 — Hendrix  Users  Group.  Sheraton  Four  Ambassadors  Hotel,  Miami. 
Fla. 

26- 29— New  York  Press  Association,  Island  Inn,  Westbury,  N.Y. 

27- 28 — PUG  (Pacesetter  Users  Group).  Sheraton  Universal  Hotel,  North 

Hollywood.  Calif. 

27-29 — American  Bar  Association's  Section  of  Criminal  Justice-National 
College  of  the  State  Judiciary  Special  Seminar  on  Courts  and  Crimi¬ 
nal  Justice,  U.  of  Nevada.  Reno.  New. 

27-29 — Maryland-Delaware-O.C.  Press  Association,  Sheraton,  Dover,  Del. 
29-March  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Americana,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

29-March  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Stouffer's  Greenway 
Plaza  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

29-March  5— ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury, 
Conn. 


MARCH 

2-5 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  meeting,  Boca  Raton  Hofei, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

6- 7 — Rocky  Mountain  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference. 

Little  America.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

7- 11 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Reporters  Training  Semi¬ 

nar,  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

7- 19 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar, 

Reston,  Va. 

8- 11 — Monitoring  the  Media  Seminar,  Washington  Journalism  Center. 

Washington,  D.C. 

11- 13 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn.  Sherman, 

Tex. 

12- 14 — Midwest  Circulation  Management  Association,  Broadmoor,  Col¬ 

orado  Springs.  Colo. 

18-19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  News-Editorial  Institute,  Molly 
Pitcher  Inn,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

18-20 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C. 

18-21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

21-24 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Growth  vs.  No  Growth,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale.  Fla. 

21-April  2 — American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk 
Chiefs  Seminar,  Reston.  Va. 

21- 23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Executive  Inn, 

Evansville  Ind. 

22- 25 — Penney-Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Workshop,  U.  of  Missouri 

School  of  Journalism  Columbia.  Mo 

24-26 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Convention 
Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

26-28 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Registry  Hotel,  Bloomington, 
Minn. 

26-28 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  Political  Reporting  in  an 
Election  Year,  Sheraton  Airport  Motor  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

31-April  3 — Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Production  Association.  Melbourne, 
Australia. 
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SPARKLE  WITH 


The  Information  Bank:  your  per¬ 
sonal  source  of  comprehensive, 
accurate  data  on  thousands 
of  subjects. 

IT Computerized  informa- 
I  I  ^^11  tion  retrieval  has  come  of 

I  Information 

*^111^1^  Bank.  This  on  line,  inter¬ 
active  system  gives  you  the  oppor 
tunity  of  searching  for  the  specific  data 
you  need  —  from  60  worldwide  sources 
at  the  same  time!  No  need  to  check 
through  individual  indexes  or  reference 
files.  No  need  to  set  up  special  research 
projects.  No  need  to  learn  a  computer 
language.  The  Information  Bank  is 
designed  to  serve  you.  the  end  user  . . 
with  speed  and  accuracy  on  a  routine 
day  to  day  basis.  In  response  to  in 
guides  you  type  in.  fully  informative 
“abstracts  "  appear  on  your  terminal 
screen  in  seconds  Using  an  optional 
printer,  you  can  also  obtain  printed 
copies  of  whatever  material  you've 
retrieved. 

A  proven  system  —  based  on  years 
of  testing,  development,  and  the 
refinement  of  an  unmatched 
data  base. 

At  the  heart  of  The  Information  Eiank’s 
data  base  is  material  from  The  New 
York  Times  —  daily  and  Sunday  editions 


dating  back  to  1969.  Supplementing 
this  vast  resource  are  “abstracts  ’  from 
59other  journals  — published  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  scope  is  ex 
tensive,  ranging  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  to  The  Times  of  London. 

You  can  look  into  every  conceivable 
subject,  requesting  specific  material 
as  indicated  in  this  chart : 


Liliyalion 

— -  20K 

MaiiageiDem  ABSTRACTS 
,  ADDED 

MONTHLY 

World  trade 
Einance 

Science  — -r - 1 - 


Companies  ^ 
Organizations 
(  oundations 
Industries 


Maps 

Charts 

Diagrams 


News  articles 
Forecasts 
Analyses 

Surveys 

Summaries 

.^^^iographies 

E}y-line  pieces 
Features 
Columns 
Flditorials 


Here  are  just  a  few  ways  The 
Information  Bank  can  help  you  in. 

■  Responds  to  those  research  needs  that 
extend  beyond  your  own  file's  capabilities . . . 
helps  bridge  the  gap  between  what  information 
you  have  and  the  information  you  need. 

■  Helps  you  stay  on  top  of  a  wide  variety  of 
current  events  by  proving  supporting  date 
quickly  and  efficiently.  Review  such  topics  as 
press  censorship,  labor  negotiations,  automa¬ 
tion  in  publishing,  paper  shortage,  etc. 

■  Assists  in  preparation  of  reports,  speeches 
and  panel  discussion  data  for  those  who 


represent  your  organization  at  association 
meetings,  professional  gatherings.  Senate 
hearings,  etc. 

■  Provides  current  (and  historical)  background 
material  for  those  involved  in  the  development 
of  editorial  opinion. 

■  Acts  as  a  full  source  of  economic  and  finrncial 
data 

■  Ideal  as  a  "barometer"  of  consumer  and 
p>olitical  opinion. 

A  simple-to-operate  system:  key 
factor  in  The  Information  Bank’s 
wide  acceptance  in  government, 
industry,  libraries. 

New  subscribers,  under  our  start-up 
plan,  get  comprehensive  on-site  train¬ 
ing  plus  50  hours  of  computer  time 
for  the  first  30  days.  This  usage  is 
charged  at  our  flat  rate.  Thus,  you  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  discover  the 
full  potential  of  this  system. 

XNFORMATXON  nm 

BANK  The  New  York  T  imes  Company 

Mr  CarrKjIi  ' 

I  The  New  York  Times  Information  Bank 

I  Mt.  Pleasant  Office  Park  1 

I  1719  A  Route  10  I 

Parsippany.  N.J.  07054  | 

>  (201)539  5850  . 

'  Please  have  your  office  contact  us  I 

I  regarding: 

1  □  description  of  system;  □  demonstration  I 

I  Name _ _ _ _ 

I  Title - Phone _  ^ 

I  Agency  or  Organization _  ' 

I  _ ^ _  I 

I  Address _ _ _  I 

I  City.  State.  Zip _  I 

I  □  Send  literature  only  ' 


Promote  newspaper  color  in 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Editor  &  Publisher's 


20th  annual  color  issue 


PUBLISHED 


MARCH  27,  1976 


.  .  .  an  outstanding  editorial  environment 
for  promoting  your  achievements  in 
color-the  advertising  classification  that 
has  grown  600%  in  20  years! 

•  Directory  of  newspapers  offering  color 

•  1975  newspaper  color  linage  figures 

•  Color  advertisers — their  linage  and  number  of  news¬ 
papers  used,  by  product  and  classification 

•  Growth  of  color — a  20-year  linage  comparison  of  the 
industry’s  advertising  leaders 

•  The  color  millionaires — ^the  top  promoters 


ADVERTISING  DEADLINES: 


Space  reservations  . MARCH  12 

Advertising  copy  . MARCH  19 


THIS  IMPORTANT  ISSUE  WILL  BE  USED  ALL 
YEAR  FOR  RESEARCH.  RESERVE  NOW,  WITH 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 


DIGESTING  THAT  FOOD  SPACE— The  current  issue  of 
7’/’/  Repotier  relays  a  spicy  comment  by  C.  Donald  Hat¬ 
field,  H u  uthigto}!  (W.Va.)  Advertiner,  durinf;  a  recent 
SNPA  Foundation  seminar  in  Atlanta. 

“Many  of  you  out  of  habit  fill  up  grocery  ad  papes  with 
recipes  and  food  stories,  and  1  wonder  how  much  of  it  is 
read  at  all.  If  you  are  really  in  a  crunch  for  space,  you  can 
throw  it  all  out.  We  discovered  the  food  section  was  run  as 
an  excuse  to  use  color.  1  think  we  used  that  same  picture  of 
a  ham  or  a  turkey  every  other  week.” 

*  *  * 

CATHLEEN  CHANDLER,  teenage  daughter  of  Los  Angeles 
Times  publisher  Otis  Chandler,  had  been  in  the  IGth  cen¬ 
tury  town  of  Antiqua  in  Guatemala  only  a  few  days  when 
she  was  shaken  out  of  bed  by  that  earthquake.  Cathleen 
was  living  with  a  Guatemalan  family  while  attending  the 
local  Language  Institute  along  with  other  American  stu¬ 
dents.  The  family’s  hou.se  was  badly  damaged  and  one  son 
died  later  of  injuries. 

The  American  students  pitched  in  to  help  their  hosts — 
Cathleen  working  at  a  makeshift  tent  hospital  set  up  on  a 
soccer  field  when  aftershocks  hit  the  hosjjital  forcing 
evacuation  of  300  patients. 

*  *  * 

WHAT’S  THE  DIFFERENCE  between  boys  and  girls  bas¬ 
ketball?  That  is  what  people  ask  any  time  a  reporter  goes 
to  something  new  like  a  girls  tournament,  according  to 
Wayne  Fuson,  sports  editor  of  the  I udunutpolis  \’ews.  But, 
explained  Wayne,  reporting  the  first  girls  state  tourna¬ 
ment  underway  in  Indiana,  there  wasn’t  much  difference. 
“The  pop  corn  was  good,  the  refs  missed  some,  the  coaches 
jumped  at  will  and  the  girls  patted  each  othei’  on  the  fanny 
just  like  the  boys  do  .  .  . 

“.All  of  the  wags  in  town  obviously  are  waiting  to  know 
how  the  old  reporter  handled  the  dressing  room  bit. 

“Well,  friends,  it  was  absolutely  no  i)roblem.  Girls  bas¬ 
ketball  is  a  bit  more  social  than  boys  basketball.  The  girls 
and  their  coaches  don’t  race  off  to  the  dressing  rooms. 
They  linger  on  the  floor  to  visit.  So  interviewing  gal 
players  is  absolutely  no  problem.  What  a  difference  for  the 
old  reporter  who  has  stood  outside  of  a  lot  of  dressing 
rooms  in  a  lot  of  gymnasiums  waiting  for  prima  donna 
coaches  to  emerge.” 

*  *  * 

THE  NEWS  GETS  THROUGH— at  least  in  the  Macomb 
(Mich.)  County  Courthouse.  The  county  commissionei- 
Thomas  L.  Tomlinson  was  a  bit  surprised  when  he  learned 
that  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company  paging  sys¬ 
tems  carried  by  Detroit  Xews  reporters  can  be  activated 
inside  the  courthouse  by  editors  in  downtown  Detroit.  The 
News’  “Off  the  record”  column  reports  that  Tomlinson’s 
own  paging  system  wouldn’t  work  inside  the  same  build¬ 
ing.  He  periodically  telephoned  his  downtown  Detroit  of¬ 
fice.  Tomlinson’s  surprise  and  embarrassment  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  he  works  for  the  telephone  company 
which  makes  the  paging  systems  carried  by  News  repor¬ 
ters. 

*  *  * 

TITLE  TIME,  TAKE  FOUR— On  the  last  Saturday  in 
January,  Knight  News  Wire  equipment  was  changed  in 
wire  rooms  across  the  country;  IBM  printers  were  re¬ 
moved  and  Extel  printers  installed.  Advisory  notes  trans¬ 
mitted  during  the  testing  were  all  slugged:  ATTN:  WIRE 
ROOM  CHIEFS. 

Down  at  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  Ted  Terzia,  one  of 
whose  jobs  is  clearing  the  wire-service  machines,  showed 
the  notes  to  the  wire  desk.  “Did  you  see  my  new  title?  I’m  a 
wire  room  chief,  now!” 

“Okay,  chief,”  replied  the  slotman.  But  later  when  that 
same  slotman  called  out  “Chief!”  instead  of  “Copy!”  it  took 
four  shouts  to  get  Ted’s  attention.  CJenerally,  it  takes  only 
three  calls  to  get  Ted’s  attention.  “Seems  it  will  take  a  few 
days  to  get  used  to  the  new  title,”  says  managing  editor 
Allan  M.  Lazarus. 
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Helping  to  fuel  America’s  Space-Shuttle  and  the 
New  Orleans  economy  into  the  1980s  are  the 
huge  luel  tanks  now  being  developed  at  NASA’s 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility  in  New  Orleans. 

The  445  all-aluminum  luel  tanks,  which  will  go 
into  construction  this  year  by  Martin  Marietta 
Aerospace  will  cost  more  than  $100  million. 
The  program  is  one  ol  the  largest  components 
ol'  the  Space  Shuttle  project,  and  it  is  expected 
to  pump  millions  ol  dollars  annually  irito  the 
New  Orleans  economy  through  the  1980s. 

It  is  estimated  the  program  brought  over  $24 
million  into  the  Louisiana  economy  in  1975. 
About  $13  million  in  contracts  to  local  busi¬ 
nesses  have  been  let  and  another  $13  million 
in  wages  and  taxes  were  [raid  in  1975. 

The  company  currently  employs  1,100  workers 


who  are  completing  designs,  installing  tooling 
and  coordinating  sub-contracting  elforts.  The 
employment  figure  could  peak  to  about  1 ,500 
or  1 ,600  when  construction  begins. 

I’he  “Orbiter”  (space  shuttle  refers  to  the  entire 
project)  space  vehicle  looks  like  a  big  jet  trans¬ 
port  strapped  piggy -back  to  a  large  1 54-foot 
booster  tank  filled  with  liquid  oxygen  and 
liquid  oxygen  propellants.  The  tanks  are  com¬ 
posed  essentially  of  two  parts— a  large  hydro¬ 
gen  tank  and  a  smaller  oxygen  tank,  joined  to¬ 
gether  to  form  one  large  propellant  storage 
container. 

You,  too,  can  join  together  with  both  The 
Times-Picayune  and  The  States-Item  to  form 
one  large  reader-response  propellant  to  tap  a 
profitable  market.  Newhousc  Newspapers  will 
help  schedule  you. 
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Dangerous  precedent 

The  history  of  the  grag  order  by  a  New  York  judge  (E&P, 
Feb.  7,  page  8)  intended  to  prohibit  publication  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  backgrounds  of  six  defendants  in  a  murder  trial,  shows 
that  the  courts  and  legal  profession  are  overly  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  pre-trial  publicity  on  jurors. 

The  Neiv  York  Times  defied  the  ban  while  appealing  it  to  a 
higher  court.  The  Appellate  Division  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  overturned  the  gag,  the  case  proceeded,  and  in  spite  of 
the  publication  of  criminal  records  the  defendants  were  ac- 
quited.  Justice  was  done,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  defen¬ 
dants  received  a  fair  trial  in  spite  of  the  publicity.  If  they 
had  been  convicted,  it  would  have  been  charged  by  someone 
(probably  a  defense  attorney)  that  the  pre-trial  publicity 
had  been  damaging. 

An  unfortunate  precedent  was  established  by  the  Appel¬ 
late  Court,  however.  While  overturning  the  lower  court  on 
technical  gi-ounds  its  language  on  the  constitutional  issue 
may  prove  to  be  damaging.  The  court  said  that  in  order  to 
protect  the  right  of  a  fair  trial,  courts  “may  require  the 
issuance  of  an  order,  temporary  in  duration,  forbidding  the 
publication  by  the  press  of  information  prejudicial  to  a  de¬ 
fendant  on  trial.”  It  added  this  should  only  be  done  “in  the 
most  exigent  circumstances”  and  as  a  “last  resort”  but  the 
court  insisted  thusly  it  has  the  right  to  exert  prior  censor¬ 
ship  on  the  press. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative  that  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  of  the  United  States  must  defoliate  the  jungle  of 
restrictive  gag  orders  and  secrecy  that  are  enshrouding  our 
once-open  court  system.  If  it  doesn’t,  our  courts  will  become 
the  exclusive  province  of  lawyers  and  judges  and  will  no 
longer  belong  to  the  people. 

The  Sixth  Amendment  as  well  as  the  First  Amendment 
will  be  destroyed. 


Welcome  CIA  action 

George  Bush,  the  new  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  has  finally  done  what  his  predecessors  should  have 
done  a  long  time  ago:  Publicly  announced  he  would  prohibit 
any  agency  relationship  with  either  part-time  or  full-time 
U.S.  newsmen  abroad  and  from  now  on  no  agent  would  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  cover  of  being  a  newsman.  At  the  same  time 
he  declined  to  name  newsmen  who  have  cooperated  with 
CIA  in  the  past. 

We  believe  the  release  of  such  information  would  ac¬ 
complish  little  except  harm  the  reputations  of  the  persons 
named  and  the  news  organizations  for  which  they  worked.  It 
may  be  charitable,  but  we  believe  it  is  accurate,  to  say  that 
most  of  those  who  helped  CIA  and  other  government  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  past,  whether  journalists  or  not,  did  so  for  patrio¬ 
tic  reasons.  Times  have  changed,  and  patriotism  of  this  kind 
is  misunderstood  today. 
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Letters 

VIEWS  EXPLAINED 

Raymond  Blair  asked  (E  &  P,  Feb.  14, 
p.  5)  why  I  cited  the  Herald  Tribune  in 
the  dedication  of  the  Park  Row  historic 
journalism  site  to  express  hope  that  the 
surviving  New  York  City  newspapers 
think  about  those  that  died — so  that  they 
might  not  do  likewise. 

I  distinguished  between  the  Herald 
Tribune  of  the  1940’s,  which  1  called 
“one  of  the  great  newspapers,  maybe  the 
greatest,”  and  the  Herald  Tribune  of  the 
195(Vs.  The  latter  had  a  slogan,  “You're 
missing  plenty — if  you  don’t  read  the 
Herald  Tribune.”  You  were — missing  al¬ 
together  too  much  news.  It  had  features 
and  columnists  galore.  Their  space  came 
out  of  the  news  hole. 

When  1  left  the  Herald  Tribune  at  the 
end  of  1951,  space  problems  had  reached 
the  point  where  many  a  story  was  Judged 
by  the  standard:  “Do  we  have  to  run  it? 
Has  the  Times  got  it?”  Toward  the  end 
of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  career,  you 
could  go  out  on  a  story  with  a  Herald 
Tribune  reporter,  and  neither  you  nor  he 
would  know  whether  the  Herald  Tribune 
would  run  one  paragraph — or  four  col¬ 
umns,  rationalized  as  in-depth  coverage 
and  reader  interest  in  features.  I  doubt 
that  many  subway  riders  read  four- 
column  stories  in  a  newspaper — but  it 
was  hit-and-miss  coverage,  in  contrast  to 
dependable  coverage  in  the  1940’s. 

The  Herald  Tribune  I  left  was  making 
“only  a  few  cents”  on  the  revenue  dol¬ 
lar,  the  business  manager  told  the  staff. 
That  sounded  like  3  per  cent,  when  the 
Times  wasn’t  making  2.  The  1951  Herald 
Tribune  had  a  circulation  of  355,000;  the 
Times  had  524,000.  By  1965,  the  Herald 
Tribune  had  lost  50,000,  and  the  Times 
had  gone  up  200,000.  The  Herald 
Tribune  did  have  advertiser  problems  by 
then,  but  that  would  seem  like  a  reader 
verdict.  And  1  miss  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  so  does  the  Times  in  the  best  spirit  of 
competition. 

Peter  Kihss 
(Kihss,  a  New  York  Times  reporter,  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Herald  Tribune,  from 
1943  to  1951.) 
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THE  euiPELlNES 

SCANTY  NEWS  COVERAGE 

The  letter  of  the  news  executive  (Jan. 
24)  in  Editor  &  Publisher  on  the  benefits 
of  cable  television  and  what  this  might  do 
to  newspaper  circulation  was  interesting. 
Maybe  the  man’s  views  were  right,  par¬ 
tially  right  or  wrong. 

I  don’t  know,  but  1  picked  up  a  Florida 
afternoon  paper  on  two  days  in  one 
week.  These  papers  were  hefty  issues, 
with  plenty  of  advertising.  One  issue  had 
52  pages. 

In  each  issue  there  was  only  ONE  wire 
news  story — in  one  edition  it  was  a  state 
story,  in  the  other  a  story  about  weather 
conditions  in  the  northeast  United 
States.  Oh,  yes,  AP  and  UPl  sports,  tv, 
movie  wire  pieces,  but  only  ONE  NEWS 
story. 

Not  a  thing  about  what  was  going  on  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  world  or  even 
in  the  newspaper’s  state.  Not  even  a  col¬ 
umn  of  domestic  briefs  or  world  briefs  or 
state  briefs.  Just  a  lot  of  local  items,  local 
columns,  national  columns,  entertain¬ 
ment  columns. 

The  first  page  of  one  issue  devoted 
almost  a  quarter  of  its  space  to  a  youngs¬ 
ter’s  acrobatics  in  a  local  community 
agency.  Good  art.  But  then  four-fifths  of 
a  section  page  was  given  over  to  the 
same  agency’s  pictures. 

If  you  got  this  paper  in  the  evening — 
the  only  paper  you  had  access  to  that 
day — what  would  you  do  with  nothing 
about  the  country  or  the  world?  The 
same  thing  1  did  ...  .  hurry  to  the  tele¬ 
vision  set  to  get  John  Chancellor’s  report 
and  Walter  Cronkite’s  report  and  even 
the  local  news. 

Murray  Powers 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

:fc  9|c  j|c 

MS. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  “Ms”  (not 
in  the  New  York  Times  revised  style 
manual,  E&P  Feb.  7)  could  be  a  question 
of  the  right-to-know.  Does  the  public 
have  a  right-to-know  the  marital  status  of 
women  and  not  men? 

The  Rev.  William  B.  Gray 
(The  Rev.  Gray  is  director  Office  of 
Communications  for  Trinity  Church  in 
New  York  City.) 


SOURCE  NAMES 

We  may  never  be  rid  of  anonymous 
sources,  but  let  us  eliminate  the  case  of 
the  mystifying  reporter.  Foreign  corres¬ 
pondents  generally  are  the  worst  offen¬ 
ders. 

“The  prime  minister  told  a  visitor  re¬ 
cently  .  .  .  .” 

“To  a  passing  American,  it 
seemed  .  .  .  .” 

“A  foreign  observer  was  quick  to 
note  .  .  .  .” 

Who  are  these  visitors,  passing 
Americans,  foreign  observers?  Is  the  re¬ 
porter  talking  about  himself/herself,  as 
the  copy  hints  by  the  remoteness  of  the 
dateline  or  the  intimacy  of  the  setting?  If 
so,  fling  modesty  aside: 

“The  prime  minister  told  this  repor¬ 
ter  ..  .  .” 

“To  me  it  seemed  .  .  .  .” 

“This  foreign  observer  was  quick  to 
note  .  .  .  .” 

Morrie  Helitzer 
(Helitzer  is  marketing  manager  of 
McGraw-Hill  World  News  and  was  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  seven  years.) 

♦  ♦  * 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

In  your  January  31  issue,  I  am  re¬ 
ported  as  telling  the  INAE  Convention  in 
New  Orleans  that  the  Lot4isville  Times 
will  add  a  daily  section  beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary  15.  It  is  the  Courier-Journal,  in¬ 
stead,  that  will  add  the  “Accent”  sec¬ 
tion.  On  various  days  the  accent  will  be 
on  people,  the  consumer,  the  home,  lei¬ 
sure,  entertainment,  and  lifestyles. 

The  circulation  growth  that  I  reported 
followed  the  introduction  of  a  drastically 
changed  Louisville  Times  ten  months 
ago.  The  paper  contains  much  service 
information  for  readers,  several  indexes 
and  summaries,  strong  feature  and  youth 
orientation,  and  is  highly  departmen¬ 
talized  for  easy  access. 

I  wouldn’t  say  circulation  has 
“soared,”  as  your  story  puts  it,  but  it  is  a 
highly  successful  product. 

Robert  P.  Clark 
(Clark  is  executive  editor.) 


•"i?- 


This  maifs  crime  made  him  a  hero. 


In  1735  printing  the  truth  was  a  crime. 
The  press  was  free  only  so  long  as  it 
didn’t  offend  anyone  in  power. 

Then  along  came  John  Peter 
Zenger.  A  German  immigrant.  A  naive 
man  in  his  way  because  he  listened  to 
people  who  pleaded  with  him  to  print 
criticism  of  the  government.  And  when 
he  did  what  they  asked  he  was  jailed  and 
brought  to  trial.  His  crime,  printing 
the  truth. 

Of  course,  today  Zenger  is  a  hero. 
But  his  heroism  has  been  muted  by  the 
years.  His  story  retold  so  often  it’s 
become  a  cliche.  Like  the  words  truth 


and  freedom.  Giant  words,  thrown 
about  so  lightly  that  they  now  seem 
vague  and  emptied  of  their  promise. 

Truth  and  freedom  are  the  heart 
and  soul  of  a  free  society.  The  people  of 
this  country  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  know  the  truth.  And  at  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  we  feel  that  it’s  our 
responsibility  to  give  it  to  them.  Fairly 
and  accurately.  We  also  believe  in  a 
free  press  as  the  necessary  protection  of 
our  other  freedoms.  And  naturally  we 
believe  that  each  one  of  our  newspapers 
must  be  free.  Completely  free  to  serve 
its  own  community  in  its  own  way. 


All  of  us  understand  the  importance 
of  truth  and  freedom.  And  we  hope 
there  will  always  be  men  like  John 
Peter  Zenger  with  the  kind  of  courage 
it  takes  to  give  these  words  their 
real  meaning. 
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NACON  forms  unit  to  fight 
co-op  inroads  by  radio-tv 


By  Dan  Lionel 

“If  75%  of  co-op  dollars  are  spent  in 
newspapers,  it's  because  retailers  want  it 
that  way,”  Chuck  Bresnehen,  co-op 
coordinator  of  the  Oklahoman  &  Times 
and  a  founder  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Co-op  Network,  told  NACON 
members  at  their  13th  Annual  Seminar 
last  week  in  New  Orleans. 

According  to  Bresnehen,  everyone  in 
the  marketing  chain,  from  manufacturer 
to  consumer  benefits  from  co-op  adver¬ 
tising.  “Co-op  gets  the  retailer  to  stock 
the  merchandise  to  back  up  the  ad  which 
in  turn  moves  the  merchandise  off  the 
dealers  shelf.  And  no  medium  moves  it 
faster  than  newspapers,”  he  said. 

All  but  10  of  the  70  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  NACON  were  present  to  hear 
their  fellow  co-op  coordinators  tell  of 
their  achievements  in  implementing  fac¬ 
tory  supported  co-op  programs.  They 
also  heard  executives  from  a  blue  ribbon 
list  of  advertisers  including  Ford  Motors, 
New  York  Life  Insurance,  Kodak,  Bell, 
Howell  &  Mamiya,  General  Electric,  tell 
them,  almost  with  a  single  voice,  how 
much  importance  they  place  on  the  con¬ 
tribution  newspapers  are  making  toward 
the  success  of  the  co-op  advertising 
programs.  As  one  speaker  put  it,  “is  the 
best  way  we've  found  to  move  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  local  level.” 

While  NACON  members  basked  in  the 
warm  plaudits  a  number  of  speakers 
added  a  chill  note  to  the  proceedings. 
“Are  you  aware  of  how  fast  many  of  our 
agents  are  moving  into  tv?”  asked  Gus 
Cooper,  vicepresident.  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company.  He  told  the  group 
that  the  Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  had  made  video  tape  recordings  of 
interviews  with  major  company  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  who  said  it  was  ok  to  use 
tv  for  co-op  advertising.  These  were 
being  shown  to  tv  ad  sales  executives 
around  the  country  who  were  girding  up 
for  an  assault  on  their  local  retailers. 
Radio  too,  he  noted,  was  making  impor¬ 
tant  efforts  toward  co-op.  In  fact,  a  radio 
co-op  advertising  seminar  was  being  held 
in  New  Orleans  the  same  week  as  the 
NACON  meeting. 

“Newspapers  accounted  for  80%  of 
New  York  Life's  co-op  dollars  last  year 
with  51  newspapers  getting  a  share,” 
Cooper  said.  “Some  newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  lost  their  program.  If  you 
have  lost  the  business  you'd  better  look 
into  it  as  the  electronics  are  making  a  big 


effort  particularly  in  areas  where  ad 
agencies  are  involved.  In  such  cases,” 
he  observed,  “agents  put  80%  of  the 
co-op  dollars  into  tv  vs.  20%  in  news¬ 
papers.” 

After  hearing  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times'  display  advertising  director, 
Donald  J.  Maldonado  urge  the  group  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  combat  the  com¬ 
petition  of  radio  and  tv  ‘head-on',  Mel 
Pauly,  incoming  NACON  president, 
co-op  coordinator,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier  Express,  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  standing  Competitive  Media 
Committee.  John  Maione,  L.  A.  Times 
co-op  4:oordinator  was  appointed  chair¬ 
man. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  electronic 
media,  Armstrong  Cork  Company's 
manager  of  retail  advertising  services 
said  newspapers  will  continue  to  have  a 
big  edge  in  the  contest  for  the  co-op  dol¬ 
lar.  “Retailers  are  familiar  with  news¬ 
papers  and  know  how  well  they  perform 
and  newspapers  have  a  tear  sheet  which 
is  a  big  vacuum  for  radio  and  tv,”  he 
said.  “We  get  a  script  and  an  invoice 
covering  a  radio  schedule  but  we  have  no 
proof  that  it  has  ever  been  broadcast.  In 
a  recent  ANA  survey  it  was  found  that 
half  those  responding  did  not  accept 
radio  for  co-op  for  this  reason.  By  the 
same  token,”  he  said,  “retailers  let 
thousands  of  dollars  go  unclaimed  be¬ 
cause  it's  too  much  trouble  to  try  to 
prove  to  their  suppliers  that  the  commer¬ 
cials  were  aired.  It's  much  easier  to  col¬ 
lect  on  their  co-op  in  newspapers.” 

Dealer  listings,  another  difficult  if  not 
wholly  impractical  co-op  technique  in 
radio  and  tv  has  strong  appeal  for  Wil¬ 
cox.  “It  enables  a  dealer  to  carve  out  a 
zone  for  himself  from  a  metropolitan 
newspaper's  circulation.  With  a  20  listing 
ad  he  owns  1/20  of  that  paper's 
circulation — the  equivalent  of  a  full  page 
in  his  trading  zone.”  And  while  some  big 
dealers  don't  like  to  be  associated  with 
those  ‘little  guys'  Wilcox  said  he  has  won 
them  over  by  pointing  out  that  their  repu¬ 
tation  will  get  them  a  bigger  share  of 
response. 

NAB's  co-op  vicepresident  Frank  W. 
Hennessey  unveiled  a  retailer  oriented 
sound/slide  presentation  “Co-op — It's 
Your  Money”  showing  8  steps  for  the 
retailer  to  take  to  get  his  share  of  co-op 
dollars  earned.  The  presentation  will  also 
be  available  for  easel  showing.  Hennes¬ 
sey  announced  that  an  uncoming  NAB 
presentation  will  soon  be  available  that 


Mel  Pauly 

.  .  .  new  NACON  president 
will  pin  down  the  benefits  of  newspaper 
co-op  vs.  competitive  media. 

Many  of  the  company  ad  executives 
such  as  C.  P.  Tabor,  national  sales 
manager  of  Shaeffer  Pen  Company,  were 
unstinting  in  their  praise  for  the  creative 
and  imaginative  selling  job  of  the  co-op 
coordinators.  He  told  of  how  the  co-op 
program  resulted  in  boosting  sales  to  a 
single  Los  Angeles  dealer  from  $18,000 
per  year  to  $50,000.  “We  can  train  our 
salesmen  to  sell  pens,”  he  said,  “but  you 
fellows  have  been  training  them  to  use 
co-op  to  sell  more  merchancise  and  we 
hope  you  do  more  of  it.” 

The  company  executives  offered  every 
type  of  cooperation  from  listings  of  dis¬ 
trict  sales  managers  to  copies  of  their 
dealer-ad  planners  booklets.  They  place 
NACON  members  on  their  mailing  lists 
for  upcoming  promotions  and  in  most 
cases  provide,  either  directly  or  through 
district  managers  or  distributors  compu¬ 
ter  printouts  showing  dollar  amounts  of 
co-op  dollars  available  to  each  of  their 
dealers. 

NACON,  which  held  its  first  meeting 
in  an  Oklahoma  City  hotel  room  13  years 
ago  with  12  newspapers  present  consid¬ 
ers  itself  one  of  the  newspaper  industry’s 
front  rank  associations.  Closely  linked 
with  cooperative  advertising,  one  of  the 
major  revenue  sources,  where  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  years  it  has  attained  a  high 
degree  of  respect,  NACON,  observers 
say,  is  an  outfit  that  has  ‘muscle’. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  3  day  meeting, 
NACON  named  William  Camp,  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution  executive  vice- 
president.  The  second  of  its  semi¬ 
annual  seminars  will  be  held  this  summer 
in  Buffalo. 
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Incurable  disease  cases  present  press  problems 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp  don’t  mind.  1  do  find  that  articles  sup-  curacy  from  an  average  cityside  reporter 

posedly  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  sent  in  to  cover  something  like  the  Karen 

Lois  Jaffe  is  an  acute  leukemia  patient  the  patient  can  be  slanted  by  the  writer's  Quinlan  case  .  .  .  “so  many  subtleties.” 

who  has  spoken  openly  with  reporters  feelings.  And,  he  added  that  even  though  the 

about  her  terminal  illness.  “If  the  writer  is  religiously  inclined,  “Living  Will”  and  “Uniform  Donor 

Her  experience  with  the  press  “points  this  can  come  through,"  said  Kelly.  Card”  as  topics  aren’t  “news.”  that 

to  one  over-riding  impression,”  she  “And  many  people  feel  that  God  is  the  writing  about  them  is  a  reader  service 

says,  which  is  that  there  appears  to  be  an  answer.  As  a  result  of  certain  news  going  beyond  the  headlines  of  the  day. 

enormous  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pub-  stories,  1  have  received,  for  instance,  30  Dempsey  said  journalists  must  avoid 
lie  in  finding  ways  to  ‘gain  rehearsal’  for  pages  of  verses  from  the  Bible.  1  can  read  “what  often  becomes  a  pornographic 

what  it  might  be  like  to  confront  death.  the  Bible  myself.”  One  newspaper  story,  depiction  of  the  dying,  the  bereaved  and 

“Newspaper  reporting,”  says  Jaffe.  he  said,  reported  about  his  getting  to-  those  who  share  the  problems  and  care 

associate  professor.  Graduate  School  of  gether  with  friends  and  having  a  glass  of  of  the  individuals  involved.” 

Social  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  beer;  letters  came  back  admonishing  him  Austin  and  Lillian  Kutscher  stressed 
“appears  to  be  the  most  narrowly  fo-  to  pray  instead.  also  that  “care  must  now  be  taken  to 

cused  and  slanted,  often  depending  on  Kelly  noted  that  as  a  former  news-  avoid  what  could  become  a  faddish  and 

the  interviewer’s  life  experience  and  at-  paperman  he  objects  to  misleading  pornographic  depiction”  of  death.  “For¬ 
titude  toward  death.  Feature  writers  statements.  He  said  anyone  writing  nography  is  abusing  or  exploiting  a  sub- 

generally  have  not  been  on  target  regard-  about  cancer  and  chemotherapy  drugs  ject,  instead  of  portraying  it  construc- 

ing  what  my  husband  and  1  have  wished  should  be  careful  and  try  to  verify  facts  tively.”  It  was  also  brought  up  whether  a 

to  convey.”  with  an  oncologist.  Kelly,  until  his  ill-  reporter’s  fear  of  dying  may  affect  the 

She  made  these  remarks  at  a  sym-  ness,  had  worked  for  the  Aledo  (111.)  way  he  handles  news  about  illness  and 

posium  on  “Death,  the  Press  and  the  Times- Re  cord,  the  Sterling  (111.)  Daily  death. 

Public”  held  February  6-7  at  Columbia-  Gazette  and  suburban  papers  in  the  Howard  C.  Raether,  executive  direc- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  New  Chicago  area.  tor  of  the  National  Funeral  Directors  As- 

York.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Founda-  “As  a  reporter,  1  would  show  the  sociation,  Milwaukee.  Wise.,  submitted 

tion  of  Thanatology,  headed  by  Dr.  Au-  people  1  wrote  about  in  a  feature  article  a  statement  that  “the  death  of  some  per- 

stin  H.  Kutscher;  the  Department  of  my  story  before  it  went  to  press.  This  sons  is  news  because  it  was  violent  or 

Psychiatry,  College  of  Physicians  and  was  a  way  of  checking  for  errors,  not  for  because  a  newsworthy  person  died  .  .  . 

Surgeons,  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour-  censoring  what  I  had  written,”  said  Despite  the  newsworthiness  of  certain 

nalism  and  the  Cancer  Research  Center,  Kelly.  “Science  writers  owe  it  to  them-  deaths  and  the  funerals  associated  with 

all  of  Columbia  University.  selves  to  make  sure  an  article  is  correct  if  them,  the  media  generally  view  funerali- 

Also,  Jaffe  said  “the  press  is  very  they  are  going  into  technology.  They  zation  negatively  when  the  subject  of  an 

zealous  regarding  their  editing  privileges  should  be  careful  about  stating  a  prog-  article  .  . 

and  often  refused  to  give  the  person  in-  nosis.  Predictions  cannot  and  should  not  Another  funeral  director,  Raoul  L. 
terviewed  a  chance  to  go  over  an  article  be  made.  Pinette,  noted  that  some  reporters,  in 

for  misstatement  of  fact  of  emphasis.  “Actually  1  really  have  no  major  com-  order  to  achieve  a  certain  degree  of  sen- 

“Editors  compound  the  ‘slanting’  by  plaints,  and  only  one  suggestion:  make  sationalism  in  reporting  death,  have 

featuring  headlines  that  have  a  soap  sure  the  story  and  facts  are  accurate.”  bent,  distorted,  “even  broken  the  truth, 

opera  quality.  Space  is  limited,  thereby  Participants  from  the  media  in  the  “This  has  resulted  in  a  disservice  to 
further  oversimplifying  complex  human  death  symposium  included  Alton  Blakes-  the  population,  damaged  the  credibility 

emotions.”  lee.  Associated  Press;  Albert  Rosenfeld,  of  the  media  and  has  intensified  the 

In  contrast,  she  said  television  is  more  Saturday  Review;  David  Dempsy,  author  grief  of  the  mourners, 

accurate  in  its  presentation  of  fatal  ill-  of  ''The  Woy  We  Die,"  and  David  Hen-  “Those  of  the  media  who,  in  reporting 

ness,  with  more  in-depth  coverage,  din.  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  death,  are  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of 

Magazine  coverage,  she  said,  has  the  Others  were  thanatology  experts.  the  survivors  and  the  needs  of  society, 

least  distortion  of  death.  Blakeslee,  AP  science  editor,  in  his  and  who  understand  that  death  gives 

The  main  trend  she  has  noted  in  the  comments,  said  death  is  being  discussed  meaning  to  life  itself,  do  and  will  con- 

past  31  months  of  her  illness  has  been  a  much  more  now  in  the  news  media;  that  tinue  to  render  an  incommensurable  ser- 

shift  in  focus  from  the  person  with  the  death  has  become  an  open  topic.  “Death  vice  to  humanity.” 

disease  to  viewing  the  family  as  the  pa-  used  to  be  taboo  in  the  sense  that  sex  John  J.  O’Connor,  television  critic, 

tient.  A  UPl  release  featuring  her  hus-  was  taboo,”  he  said.  Blakeslee  also  said  New  York  Times,  discussed  disaster 

band’s  reaction  to  her  terminal  illness,  there  is  “no  one  formula  for  writing  coverage  or  “Right  to  Know  vs.  Sen- 

she  said,  elicited  more  response  than  any  about  death  or  any  subject.”  sationalism.”  He  had  written  an  article 

other  communication.  Hendin  told  E&P  he  sees  no  reason  to  on  the  topic  in  which  he  noted;  “There  is 

On  June  15,  1973,  Orville  E.  Kelly,  of  show  cancer  patients  stories  written  no  doubt  that  a  big  story,  whether  of 
San  Diego,  was  told  he  had  cancer  and  about  them  before  they  are  printed,  but  triumph  or  disaster,  triggers  singular 

was  expected  to  live  between  six  months  said  he  may  ask  a  patient  if  a  quote  is  reactions.  The  reporter  generally  experi- 

and  three  years.  He  founded  Make  right.  He  wrote  a  book  Death  as  a  Fact  ences  an  adrenalin  turn-on,  a  high- 

Today  Count,  dedicated  to  helping  ter-  of  Life,  published  in  1973  and  syndicated  inducing  psychic  salivation.”  In  print 

minally  ill  patients  and  their  families  by  NEA.  Continuing,  he  said,  “Once  journalism,  he  said,  this  can  be  screened 

cope  with  problems  associated  with  newspapers  have  decided  to  cover  death  out  of  the  final  product,  but  in  television 

cancer;  now  there  are  60  chapters.  Kelly  and  dying,  they  have  to  decide  they’re  the  “feel”  of  professional  excitement  in 

submitted  a  statement  on  his  relationship  going  to  allow  someone  on  the  staff  to  get  the  presence  of  human  disaster  is  “dis- 

with  the  press.  expertise  on  health  matters,  including  concerting.”  He  said  journalism  caters 

“1  have  found  that  when  talking  to  the  death  and  dying.”  An  editor,  said  to  “an  element  of  voyeurism  in  the  pub- 

press  I  am  frequently  quoted  as  having  Hendin — who  does  a  column  “Medical  lie’s  curiosity”  and  asks  whether  the 

said  something  that  is  not  in  my  mind  but  Consumer,”  which  runs  twice  a  week  in  service  can  be  provided  “with  sensitiv- 

in  the  author’s.  If  it  sounds  good,  I  really  45  dailies — cannot  expect  complete  ac-  ity”  and  “good  sense.” 
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1976  goals  set  for 

Net  income 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  consolidated  net  income  for  the 
year  ended  December  3I,  I975  of 
$8,027,000  ($1.84  per  share)  compared 
with  $6,520,000  ($1.50  per  share)  in  1974, 
an  increase  of  2Wc.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  Robert  G.  Marbut,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer. 

Revenues  for  1975  were  $91,390,000 
compared  to  $79,066,000  in  1974,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  169f.  After  eliminating  from 
1975  the  revenues  from  the  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  television  station  acquired  in 
May  of  1975,  comparable  revenues  from 
operations  increased  ll*^  over  1974. 

A  dividend  of  1 1!4C  per  share  was  de¬ 
clared  by  the  board  of  directors  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  on  March  1,  1976, 
payable  March  20,  1976.  This  represents 
a  509f  increase  over  the  previous  quar¬ 
terly  rate  of  IV2  cents  per  share. 

Commenting  on  1975,  Marbut  said. 
“We  have  had  another  very  successful 
year  financially.  Operating  margins  (pro¬ 
fit  before  taxes,  miscellaneous  income, 
miscellaneous  expense,  interest  and 
goodwill)  were  increased  I9f  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year.  Earnings  per 
share  have  doubled  from  the  92  reported 
in  1971  to  $1.84  in  1975.  The  lowest  an¬ 
nual  growth  during  that  four-year  period 
has  been  l()9f.'' 

The  company  reported  that  earnings 
per  share  for  the  fourth  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1975  were  62c  compared 
to  49c  in  1974,  an  improvement  of  27%. 
This  is  the  16th  quarter  for  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers  as  a  public  company  and  the 
16th  consecutive  quarter  that  earnings 
per  share  improved  over  the  same  pericxl 
of  the  previous  year. 

Revenues  for  the  1975  quarter  were 
$26.194,()(K)  compared  to  $22,174.(X)0  in 
the  same  quarter  of  1974,  an  18%  in¬ 
crease.  After  eliminating  from  1975  the 
revenues  from  the  Jacksonville  televi¬ 
sion  station,  comparable  revenues  from 
operations  increased  12%  over  the  same 
period  in  1974. 

In  commenting  on  the  coming  year, 
Marbut  expressed  confidence.  He  said, 
"Harte-Hanks  should  also  have  an  excit¬ 
ing  year  in  1976.  The  results  of  our  plan¬ 
ning  process  indicate  that  earnings 
growth  in  1976  should  again  be  in  the 
10-25%  range  experienced  by  the  com¬ 
pany  annually  since  1975." 

Based  on  a  current  assessment  of  the 
environment,  Harte-Hanks  anticipates 
the  following  results  in  1976; 

•  The  combined  effect  of  newspaper 
advertising  rate  increases  carried 
forward  from  1975,  plus  1976  ad¬ 
justments  to  be  7-9%. 

•  Advertising  linage  to  increase  2-4%. 

•  The  combined  effect  of  circulation 
increases  carried  forward  from  1975, 
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Harte-Hanks 

Jumps  23% 

plus  1976  adjustments  to  be  4-6%. 

•  Circulation  volumes  to  increase 
2-4%. 

•  Television  revenues  to  increase  24- 
28%.  On  a  pro  forma  basis,  including 
the  Jacksonville  television  station 
for  all  of  1975,  the  increase  is  9-13%. 

•  Newsprint  price  increases  of  $25  per 
ton  around  March  I,  1976. 

•  Newsprint  usage  to  increase  1-2%. 

•  Payroll,  including  fringe  benefits,  to 
increase  9-11%  or  8-10%  on  a  pro 
forma  basis. 

•  Depreciation  to  increase  only 
slightly:  0-2.5%. 

•  Interest  expense  to  be  relatively  flat. 

•  Goodwill  amortization  to  increase 
8%. 

•  Capital  spending  in  1976  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $3.5-$4.5  million,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  completing  those 
projects  in  process  at  December  31, 
1975. 

Marbut  indicated  that  among 
the  newspaper  divisions  emphasis  will  be 
placed  in  1976  on  market  research  and 
newspaper  product  development.  “We 
believe  that  over  the  long  term  this  thrust 
will  help  to  increase  circulation  penetra¬ 
tion  and  advertising  linage,”  he  said. 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  owns 
and  operates  22  daily  and  32  non-daily 
publications  in  eight  states  and  advertis¬ 
ing  publications  in  Orange  and  Los 
Angeles  Counties  in  California.  The 
company  also  owns  KENS-tv,  the  CBS 
affiliate  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  the 
NBC  affiliate  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
WTLV-tv. 

• 

Magazine  group  eyed 
by  Communica-Europa 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  said  that 
Communica-Europa,  in  which  it  has  an 
interest,  is  discussing  the  acquisition  of 
Morgan-Grampian,  the  second  largest 
magazine  publisher  in  Britain  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  magazines  in  the  United  States. 

Communica-Europa  is  a  Dutch  com¬ 
pany  with  publishing  interests  in  Britain. 
Gannett  Co..  Inc.  is  a  Rochester-based 
nationwide  group  of  52  daily  newspapers 
in  17  states  and  on  the  island  of  Guam. 

• 

History  of  group 

The  history  of  the  Donrey  Media 
Group  will  be  written  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Taft,  a  University  of  Missouri  journalism 
professor,  who  has  been  employed  by 
Don  W.  Reynolds,  Donrey  president,  for 
the  project.  Taft  also  will  write  a  short 
history  of  each  unit  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  organization. 


Harte-Hanks  to  buy 
7  Arkansas  papers 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.  said  it 
agreed  in  principle  to  buy  the  Russellville 
(Ark.)Courier-Democrat,  a9,600evening 
daily,  published  Monday  to  Friday,  and 
six  weekly  publications  in  Arkansas  for 
undisclosed  price. 

The  two  selling  stockholders  are  Jon 
Guyion,  president  of  the  Courier- 
Democrat  and  Robert  Breeden.  Closing  of 
the  sale  is  expected  March  1.  which  will 
give  H-H  23  daily  and  33  weekly  papers. 

Five  of  the  weekly  papers  in  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  agreement  are  circulated  on  a  paid 
basis  in  Paris,  Greenwood,  Russellville 
and  Charleston.  The  sixth  weekly  is  a 
non-paid  publication  in  Russellville. 

McGoff  purchases 
2  Calif,  weeklies 

J.  Clifton  Toney,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Telegraph  and  News  of 
Orangevale  announced  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  has  been  reached  with 
John  P.  McGoff,  president  of  Global 
Communications,  Inc.  and  publisher  of 
the  Sacramento  Union  for  the  latter  to 
acquire  both  the  Folsom  and  Orangevale 
weekly  California  newspapers.  Take¬ 
over  date  for  the  new  owner  will  be  April 
2. 

The  sale  of  the  newspaper  properties 
was  negotiated  by  Edward  R.  Padilla, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  Union,  the  Toneys  and  Mel 
Hodell,  media  broker  from  Southern 
California. 

Padilla  said  the  purchasing  corporation 
is  the  Sacramento  Suburban  Newspap¬ 
ers,  which  owns  and  publishes  10  other 
suburban  weekly  newspapers  in  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  Yolo  counties. 

• 

J.  Edward  Murray 
named  K-R  publisher 

J.  Edward  Murray,  associate  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  and  president  of  the 
Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera. 

Murray,  60,  replaces  Norman  J.  Chris¬ 
tiansen,  who  has  been  named  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers.  The 
Free  Press  and  the  Daily  Camera  are 
members  of  the  Knight-Ridder  group. 

The  appointment  of  Richard  Oppei  as 
an  associate  editor  of  the  Free  Press  was 
also  announced. 

Oppei,  33,  has  been  Associated  Press 
bureau  chief  for  Michigan  for  the  past 
three  years  and  is  a  veteran  of  more  than 
10  years  with  AP. 

Oppei' s  successor  as  AP  bureau  chief 
for  Michigan  will  be  James  Wilson,  who 
is  currently  AP  news  editor  in  Boston. 
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Newspaper  ads  still 
off  limits  to  lawyers 

Though  most  media  will  not  benefit, 
the  American  Bar  Association  this  w-eek 
(Feb.  17)  authorized  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  limited  information  advertis¬ 
ing  by  lawyers. 

Overturning  a  Canon  of  Ethics  ban 
that  prohibited  the  legal  profession  from 
listing  more  than  name  and  address,  the 
ABA  allowed  information  about  fees  and 
services.  That  advertising,  however,  can 
only  appear  in  the  Yellow  Pages  of  tele¬ 
phone  books  or  other  ABA-approved 
publications. 

Such  publications  do  not  include 
newspapers,  magazines  or  other 
consumer-oriented  publications.  Instead 
they  include  those  lists  produced  by 
state,  county  or  local  bar  associations 
and  one  published  by  Martindale- 
Hubbell. 

Adopting  the  limited  advertising  pro¬ 
posal  at  its  Philadelphia  convention,  the 
change  is  the  first  in  that  area  since  1908 
when  the  ban  was  originally  adopted.  It 
passed  during  a  long  and  strife-filled  ses¬ 
sion  which  included  one  action  to  post¬ 
pone  the  vote  for  another  six  months. 
That  proposal  failed  though  many  mem¬ 
bers  backed  it. 

Under  the  new  rules,  lawyers  can  state 
the  fee  for  “initial  consultation”  and 
offer  to  make  available  a  written 
schedule  of  fees  and  an  estimate  of  the 
charge  for  a  specific  service.  Such  in¬ 
formation,  the  ABA  now  said,  can  be 
included  in  display  advertising  in  the  Yel¬ 
low  Pages. 

The  new  turn  though  fell  short  of  what 
its  original  designer  had  planned.  The 
proposal  written  by  Lewis  H.  Van  Dusen 
Jr.  originally  included  consumer  direc¬ 
tories.  like  those  newspapers  might  have 
printed  adjacent  to  classified.  The  ban¬ 
ning  of  such  media.  Van  Dusen  said  was 
“foolish.”  Consumer  groups  would  still 
be  able  to  get  the  information  from  the 
Yellow  Pages  or  official  law  lists  and 
publish  it.  he  added. 

As  well,  the  ABA  rules  are  not  binding 
to  the  states  which  must  decide  whether 
to  adopt  the  revised  canon  in  whole  or 
part. 

Despite  this  fact,  two  lawyers — one  in 
Washington  state,  the  other  in  North 
Carolina — took  out  ads  in  local  news¬ 
papers.  In  Seattle,  attorney  Richard 
Sanders  placed  an  ad  with  coupon  in  the 
Post-Intellifiencer.  Keyed  to  challenging 
legal  ad  bans,  the  ad  ran  Feb.  9.  Re¬ 
quests  for  information  about  his  services 
were  estimated  at  200. 

The  other  lawyer,  Ronald  Williams, 
ran  classifieds  offering  to  handle  uncon¬ 
tested  divorces  for  $100  plus  $19  court 
costs.  He  then  took  his  case  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Charlotte  to  test  the 
state  laws  which  prohibit  such  advertis¬ 
ing.  Williams  maintains  such  bans  are  a 
violation  of  his  constitutional  rights. 
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A  $5.2  million  one-time  expense  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  system  for 
distributing  newspapers  reduced  the 
Times  Mirror  Co.’s  newspaper  pretax 
profits  to  $33.5  million  for  1975,  down 
from  $44  million  the  previous  year. 

Most  of  the  expense  was  payments  re¬ 
sulting  from  termination  of  independent 
dealership  agreements,  the  company 
said. 

Revenues  from  the  company’s  four 

Mailers  end  strike 
at  Washington  Post 

After  a  strike  of  139  days  and  with 
striking  pressmen  still  picketing,  mailers 
at  the  Washington  Post  this  week  (Feb. 
16)  returned  to  work. 

Last  Sunday  (Feb.  15)  members  of 
Local  29  of  the  Mailers  Union  voted  129 
to  58  to  accept  terms  of  a  new  three-year 
contract.  Mail  room  helpers,  members  of 
the  same  union,  at  the  same  time  voted 
46  to  9  to  accept  a  new  contract. 

The  end  of  the  mailers’  strike  also  al¬ 
lowed  Post  printers — members  of  a  sister 
union — Columbia  Typographical  Union, 
Local  101,  who  have  been  honoring  the 
mailers’  picket  lines,  to  return  to  work  at 
the  struck  newspaper. 

Charles  R.  Scott,  mailers  president, 
said  the  new  contract  will  raise  the  pay  of 
top  mailers  by  $28.10  in  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  in  the  first  year,  but  with  no 
cost-of-living  increases.  The  second  and 
third  year  increases  will  be  $20  and  $10 
respectively,  with  provisions  for  cost- 
of-living  increases.  In  the  second  year, 
there  will  be  a  wage  adjustment  matching 
any  increase  in  the  consumer  price  index 
over  69^  up  to  I29f .  In  the  third  year,  the 
cost  of  living  increase  will  cover  inflation 
over  39f  up  to  12*^. 

Scott  said  13  positions  in  the  mail 
room  were  eliminated  under  the  ac¬ 
cepted  contract,  reducing  the  number  of 
regular,  full-time  mailers’  positions  to 
about  160. 

Andrew  Willoughby,  night  unit  chair¬ 
man  for  the  Post  mailers,  said  “We’ve 
got  a  three-year  insurance  policy.  We 
expect  to  be  the  target  three  years  from 
now  the  same  way  the  pressmen  were 
now.” 

Meantime,  A.  Sandy  Bevis,  president 
of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  parent  organization  of  both  mail¬ 
ers  and  printers,  said  that  as  of  February 
11  the  union  had  paid  out  $434,947.21 
in  strike  benefits  to  mailers  and 
$1,559,510.28  in  benefits  to  printers. 

There  had  been  earlier  speculation  that 
the  international  could  not  support  the 
strike  for  much  longer  because  of  the 
costs,  but  this  was  said  by  one  mailer 
official  not  to  have  been  a  consideration 
in  the  mailers’  vote. 


newspapers  were  $354.2  million,  up  from 
$330.6  million  in  1974.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  were  $287  million,  up 
1%,  but  linage  declined  by  6%. 

Revenues  for  the  company  rose  to  a 
record  $807  million  in  1975,  while  net 
income  fell  19%,  to  $47.2  million.  Dr. 
Franklin  D.  Murphy,  board  chairman, 
reported. 

This  compares  to  record  earnings  of 
$58.5  million  on  revenues  of  $751.1  mill¬ 
ion  for  1974. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


2/11  2/17 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  9Vk  91^ 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  ..  I6V4  14% 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  27  30'/4 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  52  51 V4 

Charter  Co.  (NYSE)  .  4V4  4H 

Ckim  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2  2 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  7%  7% 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  30’/2  3OV2 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  .  1%  1% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  39V4  39 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  7  7 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  20% 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  28  28V2 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  33V2  34% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  23  23% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  19  19 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  18’/2  19 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  13'/2  13% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  9%  9% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6%  6% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23V4  24% 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  17%  17 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  14%  13% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  68  64% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  22  21% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  17  17 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  27%  30 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  11%  11% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  11%  11% 

Altai  r  (OTC)  .  2%  2% 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  21  22% 

B.C  Forest  (CE)  .  20  22 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3V2  5V2 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  28%  27V2 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  30  32V2 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  11%  10% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  41  44V4 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  35%  34V2 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  14%  15% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  165%  I6OV4 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  22  22 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  106%  107% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  9'/2  9% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 111%  105y4 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  9  9 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  40%  40% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  55  51% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  49  47% 

Grace,  W.R  (NYSE)  .  28%  30% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  25  28% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  62%  62% 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  40V2  39% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  11  11% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  73  72y4 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  12’/2  15 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  43y2  42% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  3  3 

Logicon  (OTC)  .  4'%  4% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  22% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  16%  17 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg  (NYSE)  .  59%  58y4 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  6  6 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  11%  11% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  28%  28% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  17  17% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  20%  20% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  1iy4  12% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  15%  17 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  20%  20% 

While  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  21%  23% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4%  5% 
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PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 

N.Y.  Times  places  order 
with  Harris  for  VDT’s 


The  New  York  Times  has  selected 
Harris  Corporation  to  supply  an  elec¬ 
tronic  newsroom  for  writing  and  editing 
all  of  the  paper’s  news,  feature  and 
editorial  copy. 

It  is  anticipated  that  next  year  the 
Times  will  be  operating  up  to  325  Harris 
video  terminals,  connected  to  digital 
memory  banks  and  electronic  controllers 
that  will  drive  the  newspaper's  typeset¬ 
ting  equipment. 

Harris  said  it  has  received  an  order 
calling  for  delivery  and  installation  of  a 
48-terminal  subsystem  by  May  1  of  this 
year.  This  will  initiate  the  first  phase  of 
the  Times’  conversion  to  electronic  edit¬ 
ing. 

The  entire  Harris  system,  as  presently 
contemplated,  would  have  a  total  value 
of  $3,500,000  when  completed. 

Phased  conversion  of  the  Times’  news 
and  editorial  matter  from  hot-metal 
typesetting  to  photocomposition  or 
“cold-type”  will  begin  this  summer, 
starting  with  selected  Sunday  feature 
sections  and  ending  with  the  ultimate 
changeover  of  the  main  news  sections. 
Photocomposition  of  all  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  Times  was  introduced  in  mid- 
1975  and  is  working  successfully. 

The  electronic  equipment  for  the 
Times  will  be  significantly  advanced 
over  any  previously  produced  by  Harris, 
according  to  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Boyd,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harris.  He  said,  “We  have  been 
working  on  major  improvements  in 
hardware  and  software  that  will  be  com¬ 
patible  with  our  existing  'Harris  2500’ 
electronic-editing  systems.’’ 

A  new  feature  devised  for  the  Times 
will  display  editors’  changes  on  the 
screen  in  distinctive  type  styles,  permit¬ 
ting  a  desk  chief  to  review  subordinates’ 
work.  When  editing  is  complete,  the  desk 
chief  types  a  “set”  command  to  send  the 
story  for  automatic  typesetting. 

Although  no  decision  has  yet  been 
reached,  the  Times  is  also  considering  a 
134-terminal  video  data  entry  system 
from  Harris  for  use  in  its  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

The  Times  is  already  using  three  “Har¬ 
ris  2200”  electronic  composition  sys¬ 
tems,  each  with  three  video  terminals,  to 
prepare  its  display  advertising. 

When  Times’  presses  begin  to  roll  at 
its  Carlstadt,  N.J.  satellite  printing  plant 
in  1976,  the  plant  will  include  a 
mechanized  newsprint  handling  system. 
The  automatic  electronic  controls  and 
the  cart  system  serving  the  reel  room  are 
being  designed,  fabricated  and  installed 
by  SI  Handling  Systems.  Inc.,  Easton, 
Pa. 


Newsprint  rolls  will  be  moved  on  carts 
along  an  in-floor  towline.  At  the  touch  of 
a  button,  pressmen  will  be  able  to  “or¬ 
der”  any  of  six  different  size  rolls  of 
newsprint.  When  all  of  the  presses  have 
been  installed,  up  to  144  rolls  per  hour 
can  be  delivered  to  the  presses  in  the 
desired  sequence.  Initially  33  carts  will 
be  used.  Each  cart  is  equipped  with  a 
rotating  beveled  deck  capable  of  handl¬ 
ing  2500  Ib.  loads.  Any  cart  will  accom¬ 
modate  all  roll  sizes. 

When  the  rolls  enter  the  system  from 
the  storage  area,  they  will  be  deheaded 
and  conveyed  to  the  rear  of  the  lay  down 
area.  At  this  point,  photoelectric  cells 
will  automatically  measure  the  rolls  to 
determine  the  diameter  and  length.  The 
rolls  will  then  be  conveyed  by  a  slat  con¬ 
veyor  behind  the  lay  down  area,  and  the 
rolls  will  be  automatically  kicked  into  the 
proper  lane.  This  equipment  is  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  other  manufacturers. 

The  function  of  the  entire  system  is 
handled  by  a  programmable  controller. 
As  the  presses  need  rolls,  a  small  panel 
at  each  press  will  allow  the  operator  to 
indicate  the  need  for  a  roll.  This  signal, 
through  the  programmable  controller, 
determines  the  proper  roll  size  require¬ 
ment,  and  then  calls  an  empty  cart  to  be 
released  and  proceed  to  one  of  the  20  lay 
down  area  lanes. 

The  cart  will  stop  at  a  lane  containing 
the  correct  size  roll.  The  roll  is  then  au¬ 
tomatically  transferred  to  the  cart,  and 
the  cart  proceeds  to  the  correct  spur  at 
the  proper  press. 

Papers  help  raise 
Tribune  Co.  profit 

Strong  performance  in  the  closing 
quarter  of  1975  by  Tribune  Company’s 
newspaper  and  broadcast  properties  was 
largely  responsible  for  an  increase  in  the 
company’s  annual  net  income  of 
$30,746,000  on  total  revenues  of 
$711,372,000. 

Net  income  in  the  fourth  quarter  was 
$9,159,000  on  revenues  of  $187,1 1 1,000. 
Both  net  income  of  1975  and  the  last 
quarter  were  slightly  ahead  of  1974  in¬ 
come,  according  to  president  Stanton  R. 
Cook. 

This  firmness  held  despite  strikes  in 
the  Canadian  newsprint  industry,  which 
closed  the  Chicago  company’s  mills  at 
Baie  Comeau,  Quebec  and  Thorold,  On¬ 
tario.  The  Quebec  mill  resumed  produc¬ 
tion  January  23,  while  the  Thorold  mill 
has  not  reopened. 
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Front-end  system 
at  Washington  Post 

The  Washington  Post  has  installed  a 
Harris  2500/20  front-end  system  with  22 
video  display  terminals  for  processing 
copy  slated  for  a  number  of  advance 
news  sections.  Some  of  the  once  a  week 
news  sections  are:  Travel;  Outlook; 
Show;  Living  and  Style.  Copy  will  also 
be  processed  for  Potomac  Magazine  and 
certain  Thursday  sections  such  as 
Sports,  Sports  11,  Real  Estate  and  TV 
Channel  guide.  Later  on  daily  copy  will 
go  through  the  system  for  columns  on  the 
comic  page. 

Sixteen  of  the  VDTs  will  be  placed  on 
movable  typing  stands  in  the  news  de¬ 
partments  processing  advance  copy.  One 
VDT  will  be  located  in  data  processing 
with  the  balance  of  the  terminals  placed 
in  the  composing  area. 

Training  is  scheduled  to  start  February 
23  for  approximately  150  staff  members 
and  will  be  conducted  by  Harris  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Two  four  hour  sessions 
with  hands-on  training  for  writers  is 
scheduled  and  editors  will  get  an  addi¬ 
tional  four  hours  as  part  of  the  program. 

Roger  Parkinson,  project  leader  for  the 
new  system,  and  members  of  his  staff 
have  written  a  manual  on  systems  proce¬ 
dures  for  both  the  newsroom  and  the 
composing  room. 

The  system  is  expected  to  be  on/ 
stream  by  March.  Incorporated  in  the 
hardware  configuration  are  two  ECRM 
9100  systems  for  handling  wire  copy  and 
four  discs  each  with  2.4  million  character 
storage  capacity.  The  2500/20  system 
will  be  on/line  to  APS-4  phototypeset¬ 
ters. 

Court  lifts  order 
banning  photographs 

An  order  banning  photographing  or 
use  of  photographs  of  a  defendant  in  a 
Kansas  felony  case  was  lifted  February 
12  as  Kansas  City  Star  attorneys  waited 
outside  the  courtroom  in  Olathe  to  file 
suit  against  the  restraining  action. 

Pictures  of  Allan  F.  Jaben,  28,  accused 
of  the  attempted  rape  and  shooting  of  an 
Overland  Park  woman  (E«&P,  Feb.  14) 
were  taken  outside  the  courthouse  by 
Kansas  Star  &  Times  photographers. 
They  appeared  in  the  Star’s  final  edition 
on  February  12  and  the  next  day  in  the 
Times. 

Johnson  County  Magistrate  Keith  L. 
Stanley,  who  had  ordered  the  ban  on 
news  media  photography,  granted  the 
motion  of  district  attorney  Margaret  Jor¬ 
dan  to  remove  the  gag.  She  said  the  in¬ 
fringement  (against  the  media)  was  no 
longer  necessary  in  order  to  “guarantee 
that  the  defendant  is  afforded  a  fair 
trial.” 
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A  History  of  First  Amendment — Part  II 

The  fire  blazes  in  the  colonies 


By  I.  William  Hill 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  with  no 
freedom  of  the  press  at  home,  Britain 
naturally  extended  tyranny  over  the  writ¬ 
ten  word  to  its  American  colonies. 

The  first  newspaper  ever  published  in 
America  fell  victim  to  an  old  British 
practice.  The  newspaper  was  called  Puh- 
lick  Occurrences,  Both  Foreign  and 
Domestick  and  it  appeared  in  Boston  on 
September  25,  1690.  Only  one  issue  ever 
appeared.  Following  a  precept  already 
dying  in  Britain,  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather  halted  its  publication  because 
publisher  Benjamin  Harris  hadn't  been 
granted  a  license.  Also,  until  1719,  a 
license  to  print  was  required  in  the  col¬ 
ony  of  New  York. 

But  licensing  wasn't  what  was  causing 
most  resentment  among  the  colonists. 
One  fundamental  issue  began  to  come  up 
constantly — the  right  of  a  newspaper  to 
criticize  the  government. 

For  instance,  in  1722,  James  Franklin, 
Benjamin  Franklin's  older  brother,  was 
publishing  a  newspaper  called  the  New- 
England  Courant  in  Boston  and  wrote  an 
article  saying  the  Massachusetts  Assem¬ 
bly  was  soft  on  piracy.  For  this,  he 
served  a  term  in  jail,  a  period  during 
which  Ben  Franklin,  then  aged  15,  kept 
the  newspaper  coming  out.  He  did  more. 
He  even  managed  to  put  into  print  a  sub¬ 
tle  criticism  of  the  colonial  government's 
assault  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

Besides  Boston,  by  now  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  had  newspapers,  and — by 
the  1730s — others  had  appeared  in  An¬ 
napolis,  Md.;  Newport,  Rhode  Island; 
Charleston,  S.C.;  and  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Usually  it  was  a  postmaster  who  became 
a  publisher.  The  bulk  of  news  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  days  was  news  from  Britain  and  a 
postmaster  was  in  a  position  to  gather 
news  from  incoming  ships  and  later, 
when  domestic  news  began  to  burgeon, 
from  post-riders  carrying  the  mail  from 
town  to  town.  Some  newspapers,  uncer¬ 
tain  of  the  accuracy  of  the  news  thus 
obtained,  headlined  it  with  the  words 
“Important  if  True." 

In  1735,  amid  the  royal  oppression  of 
the  colonies'  newspapers,  the  first  great 
American  victory  for  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  press  was  won. 

An  election  held  on  the  village  green  of 
Eastchester,  New  York  (now  part  of  the 
town  of  Mount  Vernon)  was  described  as 
fraudulent  by  John  Peter  Zenger's 
New-York  Weekly  Journal.  Zenger's 
newspaper  went  even  further.  It  com¬ 
plained  of  the  removal  of  judges,  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  courts  without  legislative  au¬ 
thority  and  of  a  denial  of  the  right  of  trial 


by  jury.  Zenger  was  arrested  for  having 
brought  the  colony's  government  into 
disrepute. 

At  the  celebrated  1735  trial,  the  royal 
prosecution  argued  that  Zenger  should 
be  punished  for  scandalizing  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  court  initially  followed 
tradition  by  rejecting  the  principle  that 
truth  might  be  a  defense.  Zenger's 
lawyer,  Andrew  Hamilton,  however, 
succeeded  in  having  the  case  tried  by  a 
jury.  The  jury  held  Zenger  not  guilty, 
thereby  establishing  the  concept  of  truth 
as  a  defense  to  libel,  and  depriving 
judges  of  sole  power  to  determine  what 
was  libelous. 

(A  church  now  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  fraudulent  election  took  place 
and  Representative  Richard  L.  Ottinger 
of  New  York  has  introduced  a  joint  re¬ 
solution  in  Congress  to  authorize  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  to  acquire  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  make  it  a  national  monument  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press  principle  that 
grew  out  of  the  Zenger  trial  and  later 
became  incorporated  into  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  movement,  part  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Bicentennial  celebration,  was 
started  by  Editor  &  Publisher  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  number  of  journalistic  or¬ 
ganizations.) 

At  the  time  of  the  Zenger  verdict,  the 
immediate  effect  was  not  sensational. 
His  Majesty's  royal  government  con¬ 
tinued  to  harass  the  press  in  every  way 
possible. 

In  1747,  New  York's  Governor  George 
Clinton  criticized  the  colony's  Assembly 
for  failing  to  provide  sufficient  defense 
funds.  The  Assembly  drew  up  a  long  re¬ 
monstrance  to  be  printed  by  James 
Parker,  the  official  printer.  Governor 
Clinton  forbade  Park  to  print  it.  Caught 
between  the  Assembly  and  the 
Governor — Parker  went  to  the  colony's 
House  for  instructions.  Unanimously  the 
legislators  voted: 

"It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
People  of  this  Colony  to  know  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  their  Representatives  .  .  . 
That  any  attempt  to  prohibit  the  printing 
or  reprinting,  any  of  the  Proceedings  of 
this  House,  is  an  infringement  of  the 
Privileges  of  this  House,  and  of  the 
People  they  represent  .  .  .  That  His  Ex¬ 
cellency's  order  to  forbid  the  printing  or 
reprinting  the  said  remonstrance,  is  un¬ 
warrantable,  arbitrary  and  illegal  and  .  .  . 
tends  to  the  utter  subversion  of  all  the 
Rights  and  Liberties  of  this  House,  and 
of  the  People  they  represent." 

Parker  was  ordered  to  print  the  re¬ 
monstrance  and  did.  Governor  Clinton 
took  no  action.  As  in  Britain,  a  legisla¬ 
ture  was  canceling  the  royal  prerogative 
of  controlling  the  press. 


Words  of  what  was  going  on  in 
America  found  its  way  back  to  London. 
In  1750,  Bishop  Thomas  Hayter  told 
Londoners  that  “Liberty  of  Speech" 
was  antecedent  to  Magna  Carta,  the 
great  charter  of  British  liberties,  and 
ended  what  he  had  to  say  with  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  speech  and  press  were  “con¬ 
stitutional"  rights  because  they  were 
“natural"  rights,  the  idea  being  that  they 
didn't  have  to  be  written  into  a  nation's 
constitution. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1763,  the  right  of 
a  subject  to  call  his  government  to  ac¬ 
count  was  the  basis  for  further  excite¬ 
ment  in  London.  Issue  No.  45  of  the 
anonymously  written  “North  Briton" 
assailed  the  new  ministry  of  George 
Grenville  and  called  a  speech  by  King 
George  III  an  '“instance  of  ministerial 
effrontery."  A  blanket  warrant  was  is¬ 
sued  for  the  author  of  the  seditious 
words.  The  man  who  printed  the  “North 
Briton"  revealed  the  author  of  the  libel¬ 
ous  material  was  John  Wilkes,  a  member 
of  Pitt's  opposition  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Wilkes  was  arrested  and  confined  to 
the  Tower  of  London.  On  the  charge  of 
seditious  libel  he  served  22  months  in 
jail.  Wilkes'  notoriety  spread  quickly  to 
America.  Americans  shipped  gifts  to 
Wilkes  signed  by  “Society  of  Supporters 
of  a  Bill  of  Rights."  The  number  “45" 
(for  the  number  of  the  controversial  issue 
of  the  “North  Briton")  and  the  number 
“22"  (for  the  number  of  months  Wilkes 
spent  in  jail)  became  graffiti-like  slogans 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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A  man  weeps  openly  after  the  93-year-old  house  occupied  by  him  and  his 
mother  was  leveled  by  fire.  June  Glenn,  Jr.,  in  commenting  on  his  photo  which 
won  a  CPPA  second  in  spot  news:  "There  is  always  the  element  of  luck  when 
covering  a  spot  news  event." 

Asheville  Times  in  1937,  was  awarded  Wayne  Hinshaw  of  Salisbury  Evening 
first  place  in  general  news.  His  picture  of  Post  was  named  Photographer  of  the 
a  fire  truck  breakdown  during  an  old-  Year. 

fashioned  Labor  Day  parade  did  the  Citizen-Times  executive  news  editor, 
trick.  Luther  B.  Thigpen,  believes  it’s  “our 


Asheville  photo  quartet  favors  spot  news 


By  Douglas  C.  Brookshire 


i 


The  most  sought  after  category  in 
press  photograph  competition,  certainly 
the  most  satisfying,  greatest  feeling  of 
accomplishment  where  emotions  and  ac¬ 
tions  are  usually  stronger,  is  that  of  spot 
news. 

So  opines  the  majority  of  an  award 
winning  four-man  staff  of  the  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen-Times  that  recently  made 
an  excellent  showing  in  annual  awards  of 
the  Carolinas  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  (CPPA). 

Two  members  of  this  “Land  of  the 
Sky”  photo  department  garnered  first 
place  in  the  Carolinas  competition.  Bill 
Sanders,  a  five-year  veteran,  received 
first  place  for  his  picture,  “Clash  at 
Chimney  Rock” — a  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  police  in  a  dry  county  and  a  group 
of  beer  drinkers  at  a  two-day  hill  climb 
for  sports  cars  at  Chimney  Rock,  N.C. 

Second  in  spot  news  went  to  June 
Glenn,  Jr.,  Citizen-Times  chief  photo¬ 
grapher,  for  his  picture  of  a  weeping  man 
watching  while  his  home  is  destroyed  by 
fire.  A  33-year  veteran,  Glenn,  like  other 
members  of  the  Asheville  staff,  is  an  an¬ 
nual  winner  in  state  contests.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  1974  Joseph  Costa  Award  of 
the  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Another  C-T  veteran,  Malcolm  Gam¬ 
ble,  who  began  work  for  the  Western 
Carolina  newspaper  as  a  copy  boy  on  the 


First  place  in  general  news  category  of  the  Carolinas  Press  Photographers 
Association  went  to  this  street  shot  made  as  a  fire  truck  broke  down  during  a 
Labor  Day  parade  in  a  small  mountain  town.  Spectators  gave  a  helping  hand. 
Says  photographer  Malcolm  Gamble:  "Truth  is  important  in  picture  taking.  I 
don't  believe  in  gimmicky  pictures." 


"Clash  at  Chimney  Rock"  by  Bill  Sanders 
won  the  photographer  three  first  places  for 
spot  news  during  the  year — from  CPPA  and 
also  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association 
and  Region  6  of  the  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association.  Sanders  considers 
fast-breaking  spot  news  events  "the  real 
challenge  .  .  .  after  all,  spot  news  is  what 
photojournalism  is  really  all  about  on  a 
newspaper." 


Gary  Fields,  from  point  of  service  the 
youngest  member  of  the  photographic 
staff,  took  third  place  for  an  illustration 
of  a  hat  used  in  a  woman’s  page  feature. 

In  the  CPPA  competition  the  Asheville 
Citizen  itself  was  tagged  Newspaper  of 
the  Year  for  outstanding  achievement 
and  total  placing  by  its  lensmen. 


general  policy  of  going  after  good  news 
pictures,  that  we  try  to  give  our  photo¬ 
graphers  the  freedom  to  use  their  ini¬ 
tiative.  In  fact,  we  encourage  them  to 
think  for  themselves  while  out  on  assign¬ 
ment  and  to  do  the  best  possible  job  that 
the  circumstances  offer  them.  1  think  it 
pays  off  in  much  better  pictures.” 
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Courtroom  photography  experiment 

Florida  Supreme  Court  allowing 
tv  coverage  in  two  trials 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  has  au¬ 
thorized  on-site  experimental  use  of 
television  coverage  in  one  civil  and  one 
criminal  case.  The  trials  are  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit. 
Tallahassee,  in  late  March  or  early  April. 

Neither  the  television  film  or  any  copy 
may  be  used  in  any  public  newscast 
without  prior  permission  of  the  Court. 

The  experiment  was  authorized  in  an 
interlocutory  decision  on  a  petition  filed 
by  Post-Newsweek  Stations.  Florida. 
Inc.,  for  a  change  in  the  Code  of  Judicial 
Conduct. 

The  Court,  in  its  opinion  January  28. 
granted  the  portion  of  the  petition  which 
seeks  a  reexamination  of  Canon  3A  (7) 
"for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Court's 
own  revision  if  such  should  be  deemed 
appropriate."  The  substitute  offered  in 
the  petition  was  denied. 

The  Florida  Bar.  which  was  among 
those  groups  opposing  the  Post- 
Newsweek  petition  for  change  in  the 
code,  has  not  opposed  the  experimental 
filming.  Among  others  opposing  the  peti¬ 
tion  were  the  Conference  of  Circuit 
Judges,  the  Trial  Lawyers  Section  of  the 
Florida  Bar.  and  the  chairman  of  the  Jud¬ 
icial  Qualifications  Commission  expres¬ 


sing  a  personal  view. 

Three  days  after  the  Florida  decision, 
a  new  canon  of  judicial  ethics  became 
effective  in  Alabama,  leaving  up  to  each 
trial  judge  a  decision  to  allow — or  not 
allow — news  photographs,  television, 
and  radio  broadcasts  while  trials  are  in 
progress.  If  visual  and  audio  media  are 
allowed,  each  court  is  required  to  submit 
in  advance  a  detailed  plan  specifying  the 
type  and  location  of  all  equipment. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  decision 
followed  an  agreement  that  Ben  C.  Wil¬ 
lis.  chief  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
Second  Judicial  Circuit.  Tallahassee  (in 
and  for  Leon  County)  will  make  a  cour¬ 
troom  available,  for  the  two  experimen¬ 
tal  trials  and  personally  conduct  them. 

The  January  28  decision  allows  Judge 
Willis  to  proceed  with  the  two  trials  al¬ 
lowing  television  coverage  subject  to 
specific  guidelines. 

The  Supreme  Court,  either  by  commit¬ 
tee  or  other  monitors,  will  observe  the 
proceedings. 

The  specific  guidelines  follow: 

1 .  Parties  to  the  litigation,  jurors  and 
witnesses  must  consent  to  televising  of 
their  participation  in  the  trial. 

2.  Television  equipment  in  the  criminal 


case  shall  be  fully  screened  from  view 
but  in  the  civil  case,  with  the  consent  of 
the  parties,  the  television  equipment  may 
be  in  the  open. 

3.  The  trial  judge  shall  have  full  author¬ 
ity  to  terminate  the  televising  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  proceedings  which  he 
deems  would  be  an  effective  interference 
in  the  administration  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause. 

4.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  trial,  the 
television  film  or  tape  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  trial  judge  for  transmittal  by  him  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  filing  as  an  exhibit 
in  the  proceedings.  Neither  the  television 
film  nor  any  copy  thereof  shall  be  used  in 
any  public  newscast  without  prior  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

5.  The  Supreme  Court,  either  by  a 
committee  of  its  Justices  or  other 
monitors,  from  an  unobtrusive  location 
in  the  courtroom,  will  observe  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
trial,  the  Court,  through  its  designee  or 
designees,  will  interview  such  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  as  it  deems  appropriate,  for 
their  individual  reactions  in  order  to  as¬ 
sist  in  determining  the  total  effect  of 
television  coverage  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  trials. 

6.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trials,  re¬ 
quest  is  made  that  the  trial  judge  provide 
the  Court  analysis  of  the  experiment. 

In  studying  the  petition,  the  Court  saw 
a  video  tape  film  prepared  under  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  After  examining  other 
pro  and  con  materials,  the  Court  au¬ 
thorized  the  experiment. 


CANADIAN  PRESS  PICTURES  OF  THE  TEAR  AWARDS 
go  to  Stephen  Liard  for  his  October  27  combo  in  the 
Toronto  Star  showing  a  woman  trying  to  straighten 
the  twisted  lines  of  her  parachute,  then  plunging  to 
death,  and  to  Ted  Church  of  the  Montreal  Gazette  for 
his  photo  of  a  dog  show  contestant  piddling  on  a 
poster  announcing  the  show. 

Almost  10,000  photos  shot  by  Canadian  news¬ 


paper  and  CP  staffers  and-free  lancers  carried  on  the 
wirephoto  network  during  1975  were  eligible  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Liard,  21,  is  a  free  lancer  and  photo  arts 
student  at  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute,  Toronto. 

Church  says  the  main  requirement  for  the  dog  show 
picture  was  patience.  Dozens  of  dogs  passed  the 
poster  without  so  much  as  a  sniff  in  its  direction 
before  this  winner  arrived. 
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FRIENDLY  two  year  old  with  cute,  furry  turned-up 
tail  would  like  to  meet  interesting,  furry  female  with 
good  habits  and  affectionate  nature. 


Computer  dating  is  in  at  the  zoo.  death,  it  doesn't  bore  them.  That's 
And  Parade's  multi-multi-multi-  why  they  devour  Parade  and 

million  readers  know  about  it.  They  respond  to  it.  (We  have  some  response 

march  through  Parade  every  stories  that'll  knock  you  out. ) 

Sunday  in  1 11  major  newspapers.  Parade.  It  isn't  very  heavy,  but  it 

So  even  if  it's  not  news  of  a  dictator's  carries  a  lot  of  weight. 

PARADE 

It  wouldn't  be  Sunday  without  a  Parade. 
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Gannett  increases  dividend 
as  net  earnings  rise  15% 


A  net  earnings  gain  of  I59f  in  1 975  and 
a  209?^  dividend  increase  for  shareholders 
were  announced  by  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

The  nationwide  newspaper  company 
reported  its  8th  consecutive  year  and 
33rd  consecutive  quarter  of  comparative 
record  earnings  since  going  public  in 
1%7. 

Net  income  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
December  28  was  $38,547,843,  compared 
with  $33,444,0%  in  1974.  Earnings  per 
share  were  $1.82  against  $1 .58  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Operating  revenues  totaled 
$355,354,236,  up  8  per  cent  from 
$329,076,532  in  1974. 

Gannett's  board  of  directors  voted  to 
raise  the  quarterly  dividend  from  15C  to 
18c  per  share,  the  fourth  increase  in  the 
past  18  months  and  the  seventh  since 
Gannett  went  public.  Payment  will  be 
made  April  1  to  shareholders  of  record 
on  March  17.  Paul  Miller,  Gannett 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  president  and  chief  executive, 
said  the  dividend  increase  decision  was 
based  on  “our  excellent  balance  sheet 
and  cash  flow  position,  the  continued  up¬ 
trend  in  profitability  and  a  desire  to  im¬ 
prove  the  dividend  payout  ratio.” 

Fourth  quarter  net  income  was 
$12,009,867,  compared  with  $10,950,916 
in  1974.  Earnings  per  share  were  57  cents 


against  52  cents  in  '74.  Operating  re¬ 
venues  of  $99,526,122  increased  8.5  per 
cent  from  $91,742,016  in  the  same  quar¬ 
ter  the  previous  year.  Results  for  the 
fourth  quarter  and  the  year  were  restated 
where  applicable  to  reflect  newspaper 
acquisitions  on  a  pooling  of  interests 
basis. 

Miller  and  Neuharth  said  two  unusual 
items  adversely  affected  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  results: 

(1)  A  pre-tax  write-off  of  an  additional 
$3.8  million  of  Gannett's  investment  in 
Laser  Graphic  Systems  Corporation,  br¬ 
inging  the  total  write-off  to  $9.8  million 
pre-tax  in  1975.  “Following  lengthy  field 
testing  and  marketing  analysis,  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  profitability  from  the  laser 
graphic  system  (for  producing  news¬ 
paper  printing  plates)  was  too  uncertain 
and  too  far  off  to  warrant  continuation  of 
this  project  and  it  has  been  terminated. 
The  carrying  value  of  the  residual  intan¬ 
gible  LGS  assets  now  stands  at  $1.75 
million. 

Gannett  is  still  operating  two  Laser 
Graphic  plate  making  systems  at  the  El¬ 
mira  (N.Y.)5/«r-G«cet/t'  and  one  system 
at  the  Danville  (111.)  Commercial-News. 
The  only  system  sold  to  a  non-Gannett 
newspaper  is  operating  at  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee  and  these  two  units  will  be 


returned  to  Gannett  in  the  near  future. 

Gannett  recently  purchased  the  patent 
rights  and  all  of  the  existing  laser  sys¬ 
tems  from  Laser  Graphic  Systems  cor¬ 
poration. 

(2)  “The  completely  unexpected  33 
per  cent  increase  in  the  New  York  State 
corporation  tax,  applicable  to  all  of  1975 
earnings.  This  severe  increase,  enacted 
in  December,  came  too  late  to  be  reco¬ 
vered  through  operations.  It  amounted  to 
$800,000.  or  about  2  cents  per  share.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  Gannett 
shareholders  was  set  for  May  1 1  in 
Rochester. 

Cap  Cities  up  15% 

Consolidated  net  income  for  the  year 
ended  December  31.  1975,  amounted  to 
$25,402.0(X),  an  increase  of  I59f  over  the 
comparable  I974  income  of  $22,025,000, 
according  to  Thomas  S.  Murphy,  chair¬ 
man.  Earnings  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1975  were  $7,935,000,  up  I99f  over  the 
comparable  period  last  year. 

It  was  noted  that  the  Fort  Worth 
newspaper  and  radio  properties  were  ac¬ 
quired  on  November  8,  I974.  Both 
broadcasting  and  publishing  operations, 
aided  by  the  Fort  Worth  acquisition, 
contributed  to  gains  in  operating  income 
in  1975.  Corporate  earnings  reflect  a 
charge  of  1 1  cents  per  share  for  the  amor¬ 
tization  of  intangibles  as  compared  to  2 
cents  per  share  in  1974. 


For  help  on  insurance  stories, 
call  State  Farm. 
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1  When  you  need  facts  or 
opinions  on  auto,  home- 
I  Iw  insurance 

I  **  try  State  Farm.  Our  public 
I  relations  staff  of  former  newsmen 
understands  news  deadlines.  If  we 
have  the  facts  at  hand,  we’ll  give 
them  to  you  right  away.  If  we  don’t,  we’ll 
talk  to  an  expert  and  call  you  back.  When 
you  need  opinion  or  comment,  we’ll  find 
a  corporate  executive  for  you  to  interview. 

If  you  need  detailed  written  material 
and  you  don’t  have  time  to  wait  for  the 
mail,  we  can  send  it  to  you  immediately 
by  telephone  facsimile  transmission. 

More  and  more  news  people  are 
calling  State  Farm  for  facts  on  insurance- 
related  topics.  Call  our  public  i'— — n 

relations  department  at 
309-662-2521  or  662-2063. 

STATE  FARM  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  insopanci 
Home  Offices:  Bloomington,  Illinois 
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ZINC^COPPER 

MAGNESIUM 

The  worid’s  finest  photoengraving 
metals  from  the  leader. 


Here  is  a  simple,  reliable  way  to  fill  all  your  photoengraving  metal  needs  for  years  to 
come.  Just  turn  to  Revere  Copper  and  Brass,  the  leading  U.S.  producer  of  the  three 
engraving  metals:  zinc,  copper  and  magnesium.  Also  available  are  zinc  etchant 
additives.  Super  Etch  and  Jet  Etch.  Revere  is  the  company  you  can  depend  upon  to 
satisfy  your  letterpress  platemaking  needs. 

Ask  for  free  product  information  and  the  name  of  our  representative  nearest  you. 
Write  Revere  Copper  and  Brass,  Incorporated,  Edes  Manufacturing  Division, 
Plymouth,  MA  02360  U.S.A. 

Helping  you  create  a  better  image. 
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Digitalhas 

just  lowered  the 

costof 

computerizing 
your  newspaper. 

Again. 


Introducing  the  VT61/t.  A  brand 
new  input  terminal.  At  a  very  low 
price. 

The  VT61/t  is  designed  to  input 
news  material,  classified,  box  scores, 
and  billing  data.  In  fact,  it  can  handle 
just  about  any  data  input  application 
you  can  think  of.  And  perform  most 
of  your  basic  text  editing  functions 
at  the  same  time. 

Digital's  VT61/ 1  comes  complete 
with  forms  mode  or  protected  field 
capability.  It  has  a  full  96-character 
upper-  and  lower-case  character  set 
and  a  standard  typewriter  keyboard. 
In  addition,  there's  a  special  19-key 


function  keypad  designed  especially 
for  fast,  easy  operation  by  newspaper 
personnel. 

The  entire  unit  weighs  just  54 
pounds  so  you  can  easily  move  it 
from  one  place  to  another,  wherever 
you  need  it.  And  it's  available  in 
both  20  MA  and  ElA  output  for  local 
or  remote  interfacing. 

The  VT61/t.  It  gives  you  both 
perfonnance  and  flexibility  for  only 
$2,950.  Which  means  that  you  can 
save  a  lot  on  just  one  terminal,  or  a 
fortune  when  you  need  several. 

Now  you  can  mix  and  match  our 
low-priced  input  VDT  with  our  more 
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powerful  VT-20B  editing  terminal 
and  pay  only  for  the  performance 
you  need.  "Vou  get  a  computerized 
system  that  exactly  fits  your  applica¬ 
tion—  and  your  budget. 

The  Digital  VT61/t  is  just  another 

{lart  of  the  industry's  most  complete 
ine  of  VDT's,  and  systems  for  edi¬ 
torial,  classified,  wire  services,  busi¬ 
ness  and  composition.  And  another 
reason  why  we  sell  more  newspaper 
systems  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 

For  more  information,  send  the 
accompanying  coupon,  or  contact 

S)ur  nearest  Digits  representative. 

igital  Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  MA  01754.  (617)  897-5111, 

Ext.  6123.  European  headquarters: 

81  route  de  I'Aire,  1211  Geneva  26. 

Tel:  42  79  50.  Digital  Equipment  of 
Canada,  Ltd. 

SDUDDSD 

50^000  Computen  Saving 
Managers  MHIons. 


Pittsburg  Sun 
looks  brighter 
in  a.m.  switch 

Ken  Bronson,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Sun,  decided 
to  not  only  switch  from  evening  to 
morning  publication  3  years  ago  but 
shortly  after  that  he  completely  re¬ 
formatted  the  7-day.  13,000  circulation 
newspaper  in  an  unique  innovative 
move. 

Bronson  explained  the  revolutionary 
changes  to  news  executives  attending  a 
recent  Mid-America  Press  Institute 
seminar  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (E&P,  Jan. 
31) 

Commenting  that  smaller  newspapers 
are  reacting  faster  to  change  because 
of  size,  Bronson  said  he  had  disco¬ 
vered  that  a  previous  management  (the 
Sun  is  now  part  of  Stauffer  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.)  had  what  amounted  to  an 
adversary  relationship  with  readers. 
That  necessitated  change,  even  to  the 
paper's  name. 

Initial  moves  after  the  name  change 
was  equipping  the  plant  for  offset  pro¬ 
duction,  establishing  a  lower  editorial 
profile  and  resolve  to  become  part  of 
readers’  lives. 

Surveys  showed  that  some  readers 
thought  they  couldn’t  communicate 
with  the  newspaper’s  personnel  and 
the  Sun  set  out  to  change  that. 

Readers  visited 

“How  many  of  you  have  a  circula¬ 
tion  department  whose  personnel  will 
tell  you  the  number  of  starts  and  stops 
without  being  asked?,”  Bronson  said. 
“We  have.  When  there  are  starts  the 
new  subs  are  asked  what  they  are 
looking  for  in  a  newspaper.  On  stops 
they  are  asked  why  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  the  paper  can  do  to  win  them 
back.” 

The  Sun  began  having  open  house. 
They  try  for  one  every  6  months. 


There  are  other  promotion  stunts  that 
can  be  accomplished  without  the  help 
of  scientific  surveys  or  computer 
printouts. 

There  also  was  a  lack  of  in-plant 
communication,  which  was  quickly 
remedied.  In  the  case  of  open  house, 
visitors  were  shown  the  paper,  it  was 
thumbed  through  and  the  guests  were 
asked  what  they  liked  about  it.  what 
they  didn’t  like.  Together  with  a  plan 
for  more  selective  hiring,  Bronson  said 
there  eventually  developed  among 
employees  a  new  pride  in  product. 

“If  top  management  isn’t  going  to 
set  the  tempo  in  this  direction  you’re 
(news  executives)  are  in  position  to  do 
it — and  you  should,”  Bronson  re¬ 
marked. 

He  added  that  money  will  have  to 
be  spent  to  achieve  changes  in  at¬ 
titude,  both  by  readers  and  employees, 
but  it  will  be  well  spent  with  a  mean¬ 
ingful  program  of  change. 

“You’ve  got  to  touch  people’s  lives 
with  fresh  news  stories,  more  pocket- 
book  news,  less  about  banana  republic 
revolutions,  emphasis  on  good  family 
living  pages,”  Bronson  said. 

The  Sun’s  family  living  pages  editor 
sits  in  the  copy  desk  slot  at  times  and 
directs  handling  of  stories  affecting  the 
lives  of  local  readers.  Teenagers  will 
read  the  paper  if  they  know  their 
names  or  the  names  of  their  friends 
are  going  to  in  it.  The  Sun  news  staff 
sees  that  this  happens. 

Women  will  spend  an  hour  with  the 
paper  after  the  children  are  off  to 
school  if  the  family  pages  are  alive  and 
current.  Sports  news  has  its  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  morning  and  the  Sun 
makes  sure  it  has  the  latest  on  major 
events. 

More  flexibility 

Bronson  dislikes  space  allotment 
every  day  for  every  section.  He  directs 
that  there  be  more  flexibility,  like  fil¬ 
ling  the  editorial  page  with  something 
interesting  if  there  is  nothing  to  say 
editorially  on  a  particular  day.  Here 
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again,  running  stories  that  touch 
people’s  lives  can  make  the  newspaper 
almost  indispensable,  he  commented. 

Editors  and  sub-editors  try  to  feature 
someone  in  the  community  every  day. 
For  this  the  Sun  runs  a  Sunshine  col¬ 
umn,  sometimes  Sunshine  photos,  if 
they’re  unusual.  This  runs  2-3  times  a 
week,  not  necessarily  on  page  one,  al¬ 
though  a  slot  for  such  is  made  availa¬ 
ble  if  warranted. 

Ideas  for  stories?  Bronson  has  them. 
Home  budgeting  stories  and  charts, 
stories  on  why  teens  need  consumer 
training  (a  University  of  Kansas  Pro¬ 
fessor  writes  these  and  is  paid),  what 
people  are  doing  with  crafts  and  hob¬ 
bies,  how  people  are  reacting  to  the 
various  art  forms,  use  of  “the  big  pic¬ 
ture”  when  warranted  (the  Sun  runs 
them  8  columns  wide,  bleeding  off 
both  sides).  Even  photos  16  columns 
wide  (double  truck)  if  almost  the  full 
story  can  be  told  that  way.  breaking 
up  long  stories  and  separating  the 
stories  within  a  story,  developing  of 
wire  stories  locally,  local  columnists, 
questions  affecting  senior  citizens  and 
remedial  answers.  Pay  for  these,  Bron¬ 
son  says;  the  cost  is  little  more  than 
syndicated  columns  that  don’t  touch 
on  local  situations. 

The  Sun  reduced  editorial  to  3  col¬ 
umns  of  space  and  reporters  write 
op-ed  material.  The  Sun  runs  a  lot  of 
editorial  color.  Bronson  has  found  it 
improves  readership  459f. 

A  news  staff  of  22,  6  of  them 
parttimers  and  7  printers  handle  an  av¬ 
erage  22  pages  per  day  and  the  Sun 
“shines”  on  doorsteps  at  6:30  a.m. 
There  are  only  2  deskmen,  alternating 
on  a  4-day  week.  They  are  in  charge 
of  makeup,  as  well. 

Circulation  increases?  Very  little, 
because  Pittsburg  is  not  a  growth  area. 
But  there  aren’t  many  stops,  which 
proves  to  Bronson  that  a  loyal  follow¬ 
ing  has  been  built  up,  just  by  being 
different. 

Fellowship  plan 

The  National  News  Council  has  an¬ 
nounced  applications  are  being  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  third  annual  Matthew 
H.  Fox  Fellowships.  The  program  of¬ 
fers  students  the  opportunity  of  inves¬ 
tigating  complaints  about  fairness  and 
accuracy  in  the  national  news  media, 
assisting  in  preparation  of  findings  and 
conducting  research  on  First  Amend¬ 
ment  issues.  Graduate  students  in  law 
and  journalism  or  upper  division  un¬ 
dergraduates  with  demonstrated  in¬ 
terest  and  experience  in  college  jour¬ 
nalism  are  eligible  for  the  summer 
program.  Candidates  will  receive  a 
stipend  based  on  need,  approximately 
one  hundred  dollars  a  week. 
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First  Amendment 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


for  colonists  championing  the  idea  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

As  modern  historians  have  observed, 
at  this  time  Americans  identified  repres¬ 
sion  with  oppression  and  regarded  Bri¬ 
tain  as  an  instrument  of  both.  Historians 
go  even  further.  Irving  Brant,  author  of 
“The  Bill  of  Rights — Its  Origin  and 
Meaning”  contends  that,  had  the  right  of 
the  English  to  criticize  their  rulers  been 
protected  in  English  constitutional  law, 
none  of  the  grievances  leading  to  the 
American  Revolution  would  have  arisen. 

“Had  speech  and  press  been  free  in 
England,”  Brant  says,  “had  elections 
been  fair  and  representative,  the  result¬ 
ing  shift  in  political  power  would  have 
produced  such  a  change  of  policy  that 
there  would  have  been  no  American  Re¬ 
volution  based  on  festering  grievances.” 

As  it  was,  however,  Britain  busied 
herself  with  new  devices  to  silence  the 
less  and  less  inhibited  American  press. 

In  1765,  Parliament  reached  back  into 
its  old  bag  of  tricks  and  pulled  out  the 
stamp  tax  that  had  been  tried  in  England 
in  1715.  It  was  to  be  the  first  direct,  in¬ 
ternal  tax  to  be  laid  on  the  American 
colonies  and  it  was  to  be  a  heavy  one. 
Everything  on  paper  from  college  dip¬ 
lomas  to  playing  cards  had  to  be  printed 


on  stamped  paper,  signifying  that  the  re¬ 
quisite  tax  had  been  paid.  Every  copy  of 
a  newspaper  (not  simply  every  issue)  had 
to  pay  a  tax  of  one  shilling  a  sheet  and 
each  advertisement,  two  shillings  for 
each  issue. 

The  Stamp  Act  had  its  opponents  in 
Parliament.  These  included  Isaac  Barre, 
who  spoke  against  the  act  in  a  speech 
that  referred  to  the  American  colonists 
as  “Sons  of  Liberty.”  The  act  passed 
nonetheless.  In  America,  it  opened  up 
Pandora’s  box.  Some  newspapers  sus¬ 
pended  publication;  others  kept  printing, 
claiming  the  stamped  paper  hadn’t  been 
obtainable.  Records  today  indicate  that 
not  one  newspaper  ever  paid  the  tax.  At 
the  same  time,  Barre’s  phrase  “Sons  of 
Liberty”  became  the  name  of  secret 
societies  headed  by  such  men  as  Paul 
Revere  and  Samuel  Adams,  men  dedi¬ 
cated  to  fighting  British  oppression.  The 
numbers  “45”  and  “22”  began  appear¬ 
ing  as  graffiti.  The  seeds  for  a  war  of 
independence  had  been  planted. 

Next  week:  America  gets  a  still-to-be- 
finally-defined  freedom  of  the  press. 

Temporary  office 

Gannett  Newspaper  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  has  opened  a  temporary  office  in 
New  York  City.  The  location  is  521  5th 
Avenue  on  the  17th  floor. 


Detroit’s  City  fathers 
praise  Detroit  News 

Detroit’s  city  Council  has  presented  a 
testimonial  resolution  to  the  Detroit 
News  for  its  work  in  helping  to  free  four 
men  from  New  Mexico’s  death  row,  in¬ 
cluding  three  originally  from  Michigan. 

Reporters  Stephen  Cain  and  Douglas 
Glazier  received  copies  of  the  resolution 
during  a  Council  session  yesterday.  A 
third  copy  was  prepared  for  retired  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  Boyd  Simmons. 

Signed  by  all  nine  Council  members, 
the  resolution  cited  The  News  for  its 
“great  dedication  to  the  cause  of  truth.” 

Council  President  Carl  M.  Levin  told 
the  reporters,  in  making  the  formal  pre¬ 
sentation; 

“You  saved  four  lives.  You  served  the 
cause  of  justice  in  the  process.  You  have 
brought  honor  to  your  profession,  your 
paper  and  to  your  city.” 

The  News  printed  100  articles  in  a  year 
of  investigative  reporting  prior  to  the 
condemned  men’s  release  Dec.  15  by  a 
New  Mexico  district  judge  who  quashed 
all  charges  against  them  in  a  1974  mur¬ 
der. 

It  was  asked  to  investigate  by  Michi¬ 
gan  friends  and  relatives  of  Ronald  B. 
Keine,  Richard  W.  Greer  and  Clarence 
Smith  Jr.,  who  claimed  they  were  framed 
along  with  Californian  Thomas  V. 
Gladish. 


NAPP  has  more  service 
representatives  in  more 
places  than  any  other  letterpress 
newspaper  plate  supplier. 


Twenty-six  sales  and  technical  people  from 
NAPP  are  located  in  15  key  locations  through¬ 
out  the  country.  That's  more  service  repre¬ 
sentation  than  any  other  newspaper  plate 
manufacturer,  and  those  numbers  are 
growing. 

This  staff  of  experienced  experts  helps 
assure  that  you  get  the  best  service  pos¬ 
sible— as  fast  as  possible.  But  don't  take 
our  word  for  it.  Ask  any  of  NAPP's 
more  than  2(K)  successful  customers  and 
watch  for  our  continuing  series  of  ad¬ 


vertisements  featuring  just  some  of  our  many 
satisfied  users. 

For  more  information  on  how  NAPP  photo¬ 
polymer  plates,  equipment,  and  nationwide 
technical  service  expertise  can  help  you, 
write:  Director/Marketing  Communicat¬ 
ions,  NAPP  Systems  ( USA)  Inc.,  Dept.  1 1 
360  South  Pacific  Street,  San  Marcos, 
California  92069,  or  call  toll-free  at 
(800)  854-2860.  (In  California,  call  (714) 
744-4387  collect).  Or  cohtact  your  NAPP 

representative. 
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William  Eisenbeiss.  general  manager, 
Carroll  County  Times,  Westminster, 
Md. — to  assistant  advertising  director, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World-News,  a 
new  post.  Steve  Chapin,  manager  of  the 
advertising  production  dept.,  Norfolk 
Virginian  Pilot  and  Ledger  Star — 
assumes  Eisenbeiss’  former  post.  All 
papers  are  owned  by  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications,  Norfolk,  Va. 

♦  ♦  * 

David  Hart — to  the  Dallas  office  retail 
sales  staff,  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sue  Reisinger,  assistant  editor,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News — to  metropolitan 
editor. 

*  *  * 

W.  R.  Montgomery,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press — to  advertising  director.  His 
former  jobs  will  be  filled  by  Roger  Bier- 
man,  Orville  Snider,  display  ad  sales 
supervisor — to  sales  manager,  a  new 
position. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Myrtle  Oefinger.  women’s  editor, 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-News — 
named  managing  editor,  Northside  Sun 
and  Westside  Sun.  The  Northside  Sun  is 
a  new  weekly  newspaper  that  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Express-News’  weekly 
Westside  paper.  Mildred  Whiteaker, 
fashion  editor — succeeds  Oefinger  at  the 
daily.  Nell  Grover.  News  staff  writer — 
to  news  editor  of  the  Northside  paper. 

*  *  « 

Bill  Thompson,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express-News  circulation  staff — named 
city  circulation  manager. 

i(c  ]|e  j|c 

Nancy  Popkin.  former  family  life  editor 
of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Item — opens  a  multi-media  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency,  Popkin  &  Pearle,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Boston  and  North  Andover,  in 
partnership  with  Edward  L.  Pearle, 
former  director  of  public  relations  for 
WHDH-tv  and  WHDH  radio. 


news-people 


Ellie  Grossman  has  been  named  fash¬ 
ion  and  beauty  writer  for  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.  Her  twice- 
weekly  illustrated  stories  and  fashion 
specials  will  be  distributed  through 
the  feature  news  service  of  NEA.  She 
has  written  free-lance  entertainment 
articles  for  NEA  and  has  worked  at 
CBS,  WNEW-TV,  Mademoiselle 
Magazine  and  with  Broadway  pro¬ 
ducer  Alexander  Cohen.  Ms. 
Grossman  is  a  graduate  of  Adelphi 
University. 

Mary  Anne  Dolan,  who  Joined  the 
Washington  Star  in  1%9  as  a  clerk  in  the 
woman’s  department — named  editor  of 
the  Star’s  Portfolio  section,  a  section  de¬ 
voted  to  feature  and  social  news,  arts 
and  entertainment. 

9(c 

J.  Walter  Ross,  co-publisher  of  the 
Preston  (Ida.)  Citizen — named  winner  of 
the  20th  annual  Master  Editor-Publisher 
awards  presented  by  the  Idaho  News¬ 
paper  Association. 


Tuley  heads  sports 
department  in  Cincy 

Thomas  Tuley,  of  the  Evansville 
Press,  became  executive  sports  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post  February  9. 

Two  promotions  at  the  Post  city  room 
include  Nadine  Louthan  and  Bill  Furlow, 
former  reporters,  who  are  now  assistant 
city  editors. 

Tuley's  position  is  an  addition  to  the 
Post's  management  organization  and 
sports  department.  Pat  Harmon,  sports 
editor,  will  retain  the  position  he  has  held 
for  25  years  and  continue  to  produce  his 
column  and  other  special  assignments. 
He  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  Louthan,  50,  Joined  the  Post's 
city  desk  staff  in  1%9  as  a  general  as¬ 
signments  reporter.  She  has  authored 
The  Post's  “Life  Over  60”  column  since 
1970  and  has  earned  several  awards  with 
it.  Furlow,  27,  Joined  the  city  desk  staff 
in  1973  as  politics  reporter.  He  came  to 
the  Post  from  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News,  where  he  was  state  capital  corres¬ 
pondent  and  political  writer. 


Stephen  B.  Dunner.  33,  former  copy 
control  supervisor  for  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Daily  Nevf.v— Joined  ICI  United 
States  Inc.  as  supervisor  of  composing 
services  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

*  * 

James  E.  Pound,  former  representative 
with  Moloney.  Regan  &  Schmitt  and 
most  recently,  16  years  as  vicepresident 
of  Million  Market  Newspapers — Joined 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  replacing 
Donald  E.  Palmer,  now  advertising 
manager  of  supplements  and  special  sec¬ 
tions. 

*  9|C 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


Gerard  Muro,  35,  circulation  tele¬ 
phone  sales  manager  of  Newsday  since 
1972 — named  circulation  manager,  re¬ 
porting  to  Vincent  C.  Bordash.  circula¬ 
tion  director. 


SALES  NEGOTIATORS  -  BROKERS  -  APPRAISERS 
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Maurice  K.  Henry 
4300  NORTH  OCEAN  BOULEVARD 
FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLORIDA  33308 
AREA  CODE  305-566-1461 
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75%  of  Children  Reading 


say  someone  else  in  their 
home  reads  it  as  well. 


George  Cooper  and  Maurice  Henry  attending  the 
Inland  meetings  at  Williamsburg,  Feb.  21-24. 
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in  the  news 


David  Lipman — assistant  managing 
editor,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
elected  chairman  of  the  Mid-America 
Press  Institute;  Patrick  Coburn — 
managing  editor,  Illinois  State  Journal- 
Register,  Springfield,  elected  vicechair- 


WiLLiAM  C.  Oakes — to  metro  staff  re- 
porter,  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  <& 
Courier,  from  Lafayette  radio  station; 

JuDi  Austin,  from  city  editor  Frankfort 
(Ind.)  Times  to  feature  writer;  Karen  Bi, 
Loy,  from  Purdue  Exponent  to  copy  co 

editor,  and  Gregory  T.  Pierce,  to  copy  ip; 

editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Ri 

Jim  Giametta — appointed  editor, 
Longview  (Tex.)  Morning  Journal.  He 
has  been  city  editor  of  the  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News.  He  succeeds  Carol 
CoLLYAR — resigned  to  join  her  husband 
at  Marine  Corps  base  at  Cherry  Point, 

N  C 

er 

Jfc  ♦  * 

Richard  C.  Gross,  UPl's  man  in  Tel 
Aviv — named  bureau  manager  for  re 
Yugoslavia,  based  in  Belgrade.  C 

*  *  ♦  aj 

Kip  Jamison^ — to  new  post  of  public  re- 
lations  manager.  Field  Enterprises  Inc. 

*  :4c  * 

re 

Edie  Huggins,  hostess  of  WCAU  g 
“Morningside”  Show,  Philadelphia — 
elected  secretary  of  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  chapter  of  SDX,  to  succeed 
Paul  Murphy,  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor  of  the  Bulletin,  who  resigned,  u 
Andrea  Mitchell,  city  hall  reporter  for  ai 
KYW  Newsradio — elected  to  board  of  tr 
directors  to  succeed  Malcolm  Poindex-  N 
TER.  KYW-tv  newscaster,  who  also  re¬ 
signed.  o 

*  *  *  SI 

John  Burch,  account  salesman,  " 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times —  ti 
promoted  to  promotional  advertising  J> 
manager  to  succeed  Voi.ney  Osha.  re-  (1 
tired. 

*  *  *  o 

Margaret  O'  Shea,  governmental  af-  ^ 
fairs  reporter,  Cohonhia  (S.C.)  State —  * 

named  South  Carolina  journalist  of  the  ^ 
year  for  1975  by  the  central  S.C.  chapter  ^ 
of  SDX.  ^ 

Robert  Haiman,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  H 
Times — promoted  to  executive  editor.  H 
Andrew  Barnes — to  managing  editor.  H 
Ray  Herndon,  assistant  city  editor,  H 
Miami  Herald — to  metropolitan  editor.  H 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Purnell  Hoixies.  display  advertising 
account  executive,  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Herald — promoted  to  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  succeed  Gene  Hunt,  now 
advertising  director. 
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Mike  Nail,  former  sportswriter 
Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  Fayette¬ 
ville — named  public  relations  director 
and  sportscaster  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
American  Assn,  baseball  team. 

*  ♦  * 

Jerry  Poole,  editorial  writer,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Times  and  Daily 
Oklahoman — chief  editorial  writer  and 
administrative  supervisor  for  the  edito¬ 
rial  pages. 

*  ♦  * 

Joe  Pickle,  retired  managing  editor. 
Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald — named 
consultant  by  the  Colorado  River  Munic¬ 
ipal  Water  District. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Thompson,  managing  editor,  | 
Reader's  Digest — named  editor-in-chief 
to  assume  the  duties  of  Hobart  Lewis. 

*  *  * 

John  Wallace,  general  news  desk 
Reuters,  N.Y. — to  general  news  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Chicago  and  the  Midwest  to 
replace  Ronald  Clarke,  now  editor,  gen¬ 
eral  news.  North  America. 

♦  ♦  * 

Albert  Gittrich,  former  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and 
Citizen  Journal — named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  All  American  Cablevision,  Col¬ 
umbus. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Peterson — to  production  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin. 


THEY  NOT  ONLY 
WANT  TO  TALK 
ON  CB  RADIO,  i 
I  THEY  WANT  / 
^  TO  READ  / 
It  ABOUT  IT.  / 


imated  14 
Americans  have 
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Hushen  resigns 

John  W.  Hushen  has  resigned  as  dep¬ 
uty  press  secretary  at  the  White  House 
and  will  take  a  position  in  private  indus¬ 
try,  White  House  Press  Secretary  Ron 
Nessen  announced  this  week  (Feb.  9). 

Nessen  also  announced  appointment 
of  Larry  Speakes,  36,  as  assistant  press 
secretary  to  the  President.  Speakes  once 
worked  for  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  bureau  at  Memphis,  and  for  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  State  Times  and  Oxford 
(Miss.)  Eagle. 

Other  staff  appointments  in  the  press 
office  reorganization  included  John 
Carlson,  as  Nessen’s  new  deputy;  Bill 
Toberts,  as  an  assistant  press  secretary; 
and  Thym  Smith  as  staff  assistant. 
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Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH.  N.C.  27609 
20  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


An  estimated  14  k 

millian  Americans  have 
Citizen  Band  radios  in  , 

their  cars,  trucks,  mobile  ' 

homes  and  houses. 

And  here  is  the  first  weekly 
syndicated  column  dealing 
with  America's  largest  hobby 
phenomenon. 

"CB  -  Citizen's  Band" 
by  the  Blue  Kazoo  _ 

more  reader 
response 
than  any 
feature  you 
currently  run 
on  coin  or 

stamp  collecting,  bridge  or 
other  hobbies. 
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The  column  keeps  hobbyists 
informed  of  FCC  regulations, 
technical  talk,  and  also 
answers  readers  guestions. 

"CB  -  Citizen's  Band"  by 
the  Blue  Kazoo  will  attact 
new  readers  for  your  paper. 
Ask  for  our  brochure,  samples^ 
and  rates.  | 

500  words.  Weekly  and  A 

scanner-ready.  Perfect  ^ 

for  weekend  editions 
and  Sunday 
supplements. 


Over  to  you. 


AMERICAIM  SYNDICATE, 

_ l!^C. _ 

P.O.  Box  190  Mid-City  Station 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402 
Phone  collect  (513)  767-7857 


63  dailies  converted 
to  offset  in  1975 

During  the  year  1 975  a  total  of  1,173 
U.S.  daily  newspapers  were  printed  by 
the  offset  process.  This  figure  represents 
66.3%  of  the  total  1,768  dailies. 

The  breakdown  of  the  1 ,768  dailies  re¬ 
veals  340  morning  and  1,449  evening 
with  all-day  newspapers  counted  in  both 
the  morning  and  evening  totals  but  only 
once  in  the  total  number  of  newspapers. 

The  combined  circulation  of  the  1,173 
U.S.  offset  daily  papers  was  approxi¬ 
mately  17.187.284.  The  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  total  1.768  U.S.  dailies  was 
approximately  61.9  million  newspapers 
in  1975.  The  circulation  of  offset  papers 
represented  27.8%  of  the  total  daily  cir¬ 
culation. 

In  Canada  during  the  year  1975  there 
were  1 15  daily  newspapers  with  49  pap¬ 
ers,  or  42.6%  of  the  total,  printed  by  the 
offset  process.  The  combined  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Canadian  newspapers  was 
approximately  5,052.076,  in  1975  with 
almost  845,084  copies  or  16.7%  printed 
by  the  offset  method. 

In  the  year  1975,  in  the  U.S.  63  news¬ 
papers  converted  to  the  offset  method  of 
printing.  This  reflects  a  5.7%  growth  rate 
for  the  year  as  opposed  to  a  13.7% 
growth  rate  in  the  year  1974.  The  state  of 
Texas  with  77  offset  papers  leads  the 


state  of  California  which  has  75  offset 
dailies. 

The  Research  Institute  of  the  AN  PA 
compiled  the  data  for  19^5  and  included 
for  the  second  time  newspapers  that 
were  non- AN  PA  members. 

• 

Linage  error 

The  linage  figures  for  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  January  17,  1976  E«&P  were 
incorrect.  The  report  should  have  read  as 
follows: 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

1975  1974 

Telegram-m  .  1,100,775  1,275,810 

Gazette-e  .  971.848  1,162,294 

Telegram-S  .  1,386,970  1,006,869 

Grand  Totals  . .  3,459,593  3,444.973 

• 

Cartoonist  sells 
new  story  to  Disney 

Ted  Key,  creator  of  the  cartoon  panel 
“Hazel"  syndicated  by  King  Features, 
has  sold  his  third  original  story  and 
screenplay  to  Walt  Disney  Productions. 
The  new  one  is  “The  Cat  from  Outer 
Space,”  while  Key’s  first  Disney  sale 
was  the  “$1,000,0()0  Duck”  in  1971  and 
the  second,  “Gus,”  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  next  summer. 


NSDG  paper  picks 
editing  system 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  a  member  of 
the  Newspaper  Systems  Development 
Group  (NSDG),  has  selected  a  32  termi¬ 
nal  News  Editing  System  from  Au¬ 
tologic,  Inc.  The  system  is  to  be  opera¬ 
tional  by  the  end  of  July  and  terminals 
for  training  will  be  delivered  in  June. 

The  system  configuration  will  have 
two  host  computers  with  65K  each  and  5 
terminal  control  units  (TCU)  with  65K  of 
storage  in  one  TCU  and  32K  in  the  other 
TCUs.  Each  TCU  can  handle  up  to 
8VDTs.  The  terminals  will  be  NSDG 
compatible. 

Backup  will  be  achieved  through  re¬ 
dundancy  by  host  computers  and  with 
two  moving  head  disks  each  with  100 
megabyte  capacity. 

Wire  services,  high  speed  DataNews 
and  DataStream  and  low  speed  NYT, 
will  be  on/line  to  the  system.  Copy  will 
be  edited  through  the  system  and  UPI 
stock  tables  will  go  directly  to  the 
Mergenthaler  505s.  The  terminals  will 
only  be  used  for  editing  with  reporter 
input  coming  from  OCR  techniques. 

Major  remodeling  of  the  newsroom 
will  start  shortly  with  the  design  incor¬ 
porating  an  area  for  the  computer  and 
sufficient  space  for  expansion  when  the 
conversion  is  made  to  an  all  VDT  sys¬ 
tem.  The  custom  designed  horseshoe 
desk  will  be  retained  since  the  terminal 
size  does  not  require  new  desks. 

Training  of  staff  personnel  will  be  done 
by  Autologic  however,  Melvin  Hobbs,  of 
the  systems  staff  will  head  up  the  joint 
News  and  Autologic  team  that  will  write 
the  system  manual. 

• 

Signed  editorials 
sought  in  S.  Carolina 

South  Carolina  legislator  William  H. 
Stroud  has  introduced  a  bill  in  his  state's 
General  Assembly  requiring  newspaper 
editors  to  byline  their  editorials. 

He  said  signed  editorials  would  result 
in  more  accurate  editorials. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Columbia 
State.  “We  reject  the  idea  that  one 
writes  with  more  honesty,  care  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  if  he  knows  his  byline  will 
appear. 

“When  an  editor  speaks  for  his  paper, 
he  also  speaks  for  his  publisher.  One 
does  not  lightly  put  words  into  the  mouth 
of  his  boss,”  the  paper  said  in  an  edito¬ 
rial. 

Assn,  secretary  slain 

William  Brownell,  48,  secretary  of  the 
Hollywood  Foreign  Correspondents 
Assn.,  was  beaten  to  death  in  his  Miracle 
Mile  apartment,  police  said  February  3. 
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For  perfect  black  &  white  and  color 
registration  from  paste-up  to  press 
plates,  specify  — 


FEATURING 


BtecH  seooLts 

BfflCH  PLfllt  IBt-UP  PQUIPIUT 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  registration  you  are  now 
getting  from  your  cold  type  composition,  then  you  will  want 
switch  to  the  Beach  Pin  Registration  System. 

This  unique  method,  now  a  standard  in  the  industry, 
guarantees  perfect  registration;  utilizes  maximum  printable 
areas  and  gives  more  consistent  printing  results.  Write  or 
call  for  details. 

BfflCH  maOUfflCTURIIlG  COUP. 

15602  Container  Lane,  Huntington  Beach,  California  92649 
(213)  598-5548  /  (714)  898-5515 
No.  1  Supplier  of  Saddles  &  Related  Equipment 
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Unotron  303 

For  the  Best  Price/Performance  Package 
in  a  CRT  Phototypesetter 


Linotron  303  is  a  time-tested  unit  which  is  today  reliably  and 
economically  serving  the  needs  of  newspaper  composing 
rooms,  book  and  periodical  publishers  as  well  as  commercial 
typesetters  around  the  world.  It  functions  as  a  stand-alone 
typesetter  or  as  a  component  of  Mergenthaler's  total  systems 
package  called  System  V,  where  it  becomes  the  key  element 
for  all  composition  functions — on-line  and  off-line  to  basic  or 
sophisticated  editorial,  classified,  display  and  wire  service 
systems. 

Linotron  303  provides  you  with  the  largest  selection  of  to¬ 
day's  most  popular  typefaces,  as  they  were  originally  drawn.  It 
also  gives  you  access  to  such  internationally  famous  type 
foundries  in  the  Mergenthaler  Group  as  Haas,  Stempel  and 
Deberny  &  Peignot,  as  well  as  licensed  designs  from  all  other 
major  type  foundries  and  original  work  from  award-winning, 
contemporary  designers. 

Linotron  303  can  set  better  than  300  (11 -pica)  lines  per 
minute,  or  roughly  600,000  characters  per  hour,  in  137  point 
sizes  from  4  to  72  point,  in  V2  point  increments. 


With  a  capacity  of  either  11  or  24  grids  of  144  characters 
each,  1 584  or  3456  characters  are  always  instantly  available 
on  Linotron  303.  These  characters  can  be  electronically 
slanted,  expanded  or  condensed  to  provide  an  infinite  number 
of  character/size  combinations. 

Additional  options  or  features  of  the  Linotron  303  provide 
forward  and  reverse  film  leading  in  V4  point  steps,  fast  grid 
changes,  base-line  jump  facility  in  Vs  point  increments,  64  or 
100  pica  versions,  instant  point  size  changes  and  complete 
software  support. 

More  versatility  and  capability  per  dollar  invested  are  built 
into  the  Mergenthaler  Linotron  303  than  any  other  CRT 
typesetter  available  today.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
Mergenthaler  Drive 
Plai.-iview,  N.Y.  11803 
(516)  694-1300. 


Mergenthaler 


Eltra 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Mergenthaler  Drive.  Plainview,  New  York  11803 

□  Send  us  more  Information  about  Linotron  303. 

□  Have  Sales  Engineer  contact  me. 


Individual. 

Company. 

Address _ 

City _ 


-Zip- 


ADVERTISING 

Papers’  ad  lead  in  s&l 
business  challenged 


Electronic  media  have  been  eroding 
newspaper's  dominance  in  advertising  of 
the  savings  and  loan  business  to  the  point 
that  newspapers'  share  has  declined  to  a 
projected  329^  of  1976  expenditures. 

Savings  and  loan  advertising  provided 
369f  in  1960  w-hile  tv  in  that  year  took 
16'!^  of  s&l's  ad  dollars.  Martin  Paltzer. 
advertising  vicepresident  of  Chicago 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  told 
the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Sales  .Association  February 
10. 

Currently,  he  said,  the  electronic 
media,  which  seems  to  be  fixing  rates 
according  to  the  market,  has  risen  to  309f 
cost-per-thousand.  with  newspapers  at 
4(r/f. 

Tv's  share  among  major  s&l  advertis¬ 
ers  in  1976  will  be  24*^.  a  50%  increase 
over  the  past  16  years.  Paltzer  remarked; 

“1  wouldn't  say  the  happy  marriage 
between  newspapers  and  financial  mar¬ 
keting  was  on  the  rocks,  but  future  an¬ 
niversaries  of  these  two  partners  may  not 
be  nearly  as  companionable  as  prior 
ones." 

Among  factors  working  against  news¬ 
papers'  continuing  dominance  in  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  is  cost-effectiveness,  he 
said.  Rate  increases  that  exceed  the  rate 
of  inflation  will  make  newspapers  less 
cost-effective,  unless  other  media  jump 
rates  by  like  amounts.  The  downward 
circulation  trend  could  reach  a  point 


w  here  newspapers'  dominance  of  the  ad 
budget  would  no  longer  be  dictated. 

"As  saving's  associations  reach  to  ful¬ 
fill  their  commitment  as  family  financial 
centers  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  .  .  .  how 
newspapers  will  come  to  our  aid  in  fresh 
new  ways  .  .  .  let's  begin  a  dialogue  of 
problem  solving."  Paltzer  emphasized. 

• 

Six  column  format 
offset  higher  rates 

Moving  to  a  cleaner  appearance  and 
offsetting  the  need  for  an  advertising  rate 
increase,  the  Paradise  (Calif.)  Post 
adopted  a  new  format  February  1. 

Troy  L.  Maness.  owner  of  the  5,(KK)- 
circulation  weekly  in  Butte  County, 
switched  to  six  columns  editorial  and 
nine  columns  advertising. 

By  adopting  the  new'  advertising  for¬ 
mat.  the  paper  in  effect  picked  up  an 
additional  21  inches  of  advertising  space 
per  page.  As  a  result,  Maness  points  out. 
the  Post  was  able  to  maintain  its  existing 
display  advertising  rates. 

He  said  the  paper  would  have  had  to 
raise  advertising  rates  by  10%  to  achieve 
the  same  results. 

"Besides,"  he  said,  "the  paper's 
overall  appearance  has  appreciably  im¬ 
proved." 


Rep  firms  deny 
merger  rumors 

'  Rumors  that  two  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firms.  Ward-Griffith  Co. 

>  and  Mathews.  Shannon  &  Cullen 
I  Inc.,  are  planning  to  merge  are  false 
I  according  to  the  heads  of  both  com- 
I  panies. 

■  Owen  E.  Landon,  president  of 
MS&C,  said  such  a  merger  has  not 
happened,  although  he  confirmed 
rumors  of  a  number  of  possible 
I  combinations  have  been  buzzing 
f  throughout  the  industry.  "A  number 
of  companies  have  talked,"  he  said. 
"But  that's  about  all  it  amounts  to; 

I  talk." 

Jack  F.  Kent,  board  chairman  of 
Ward-Griffith.  said.  "It's  a  rumor. 
That's  all  it  is."  He  said  that  if  such 
a  merger  was  planned  it  would  not 
be  announced  "until  it  had  become 

I  fact." 

Landon  added  that  it  was  not  un¬ 
usual  to  have  rumors  like  this  run¬ 
ning.  "To  no  one's  surprise,  1975 
was  not  a  good  year  for  many  com¬ 
panies."  he  explained.  Rumors  also 
included  possible  mergers  between 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith  and  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker.  As  well  rumor 
mongers  said  all  four  firms  might 
merge  into  one  "super  rep  com¬ 
pany."  So  far  none  of  these  reports 
have  become  reality. 

Borden  plans  coupon 
blitz  for  lemonade 

Borden's  Wyler  Foods  division  will 
spend  an  estimated  $3.5  million  in  adver¬ 
tising  to  promote  its  new  County  Prize 
lemonade. 

Set  for  an  April  through  August  run, 
Borden  will  use  newspapers  in  May  and 
June  to  distribute  50  million  20-cents  off 
coupons.  An  additional  10  million  will 
run  in  ROP  ads.  National  and  spot  tv 
round  out  the  media  blitz. 

• 

WSJ  top  medium 
for  direct  mail 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  most 
efficient  medium  for  direct  mail  orders, 
according  to  a  survey  taken  by  Joe 
Sugarman.  head  of  JS  &  A  National 
Sales. 

On  a  calculated  return  per  dollar  of 
1975  ads  placed  by  his  company,  the 
Journal  ranked  first.  Sugarman  markets 
calculators  and  electronic  devices. 

• 

Heads  ad  agency 

Frank  Lee  has  been  named  president 
of  Luckie  &  Forney  Inc.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. -based  ad  agency. 


Before  you  buy  a  Newspaper 
Electronic  Editing  and  Wire  System 


Analyze  the 


HSWS 

*The  NEW  Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System. 

The  N  E  W  S,  is  simple,  versatile,  expandable  and  reliable  without 
the  expense  of  a  computer  or  costly  back  up  components. 

WE  MAKE  THE  NEWS! 

newspaper  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 

7948  Wornall  —  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114  —  Telephone  816/333-7967 
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SKIING  OR  SELLING — NEW  ENGLAND  PUTS  YOU  WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS 

Within  50  miles  of  any  New  England  entry  point,  there  are  from  three  to  a  dozen  major  ski  areas,  with 
facilities  for  downhill  skiing  at  any  level  of  expertise.  What’s  more,  the  entire  region  is  laced  with  trails  for 
that  newer,  more  earthbound  sport,  cross-country  skiing.  This  year.  New  England’s  hotels  and  ski  lodges 
offer  attractive  rates  to  skiers  who  prefer  to  save  time,  money  and  energy  for  sport  instead  of  spending 
it  on  transportation  to  Europe  and  the  West. 

New  England’s  ski  development  gives  a  billion-dollar  lift  to  the  region’s  economy,  putting  ready  money 
in  the  hands  of  residents.  And  since  those  residents  are  among  the  nation’s  most  avid  newspaper  readers, 
you  get  a  superlative  run  for  your  advertising  dollar  in  New  England  daily  newspapers. 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  ieading  New  Engiand  newspapers 

MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M)  Boston  Globe  (M&E)  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S)  Boston  Globe  (S)  Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M)  Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E)  Bristol  Press  (E) 

Portland  Express  (E)  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E)  Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Gardner  News  (E)  Hartford  Courant  (S) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Lynn  Item  (E)  Hartford  Times  (E) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD)  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S)  Hartford  Times  (S) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E)  North  Adams  Transcript  (E)  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S)  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E)  Middletown  Press  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E)  New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

VERMONT  Springfield  Union  (M)  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S)  Springfield  Republican  (S)  New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S)  Waltham  News  Tribune  (D)  New  London  Day  (E) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S)  Worcester  Telegram  (M-S)  Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

St.  Albans  Messenger  (E)  Worcester  Gazette  (E)  Torrington  Register  (E) 

Vermont  Sunday  News  (S)  Waterbury  American  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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List  of  inmates  in  jaii  made  pubiic 


When  Dayton  police  refused  three 
years  ago  to  allow  a  Dayton  Daily  News 
reporter  to  check  the  list  of  inmates  in 
the  city  jail,  the  newspaper  went  to 
court. 

This  week,  after  defeats  in  two  lower 
courts,  the  Daily  News  won  a  victory. 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  in  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision  legal  experts  predicted 
would  have  wide-ranging  significance  for 
disclosure,  rejected  the  city's  contention 
that  the  jail  log  was  not  public  because 
there  was  no  legal  requirement  it  be  kept. 

The  seven-man  court  said  all  records 
kept  by  municipal  or  state  government 
should  be  open,  “unless  the  custodian  of 
such  records  can  show  a  legal  prohibition 
to  disclosure." 

The  decision  was  hailed  by  Daily 
News  editor  Arnold  Rosenfeld  as  vital  to 
press  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  pub¬ 
iic. 

Rosenfeld  said  the  previously  confi¬ 
dential  jail  log  would  essentially  have 
permitted  “secret  arrests.” 

“This  is  a  point  we  have  consistently 
made  in  our  pleadings.  We're  glad  the 
court  has  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
issues  we  felt  it  necessary  to  raise."  he 
said. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  said  Ohio 
law,  “establishes  a  public  right  to  the 
inspection  and  copying  of  public  records 
and  imposes  upon  municipal  corpora¬ 
tions  the  mandatory  duty  to  permit 
same.” 

The  court  said  when  there  was  doubt 
whether  a  record  falls  into  the  public 
domain,  “we  believe  that  doubt  should 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  disclosure  .  .  .” 

In  a  concurring  opinion  written  by  jus¬ 
tice  J.J.P.  Corrigan,  the  spectre  of  secret 
arrests  was  raised. 

He  said  the  city's  attitude,  “does  not 
comport  with  due  process.  The  right  of  a 
person  to  due  process  begins  when  he  is 
arrested." 

Corrigan  said,  “if  there  is  no  official 
arrest  record  at  the  jail,  except  the  pri¬ 
vate  log  of  the  jailer,  how  is  it  to  be 
determined  if  there  was  unnecessary 


delay  in  according  the  person  arrested 
his  rights? 

“How  is  his  family  or  a  friend  going  to 
learn  of  his  arrest  if,  on  inquiry,  they  are 
advised  there  is  no  official  record?  It  is 
an  integral  part  of  constitutional  due 
process  that  a  public  record  of  such  ar¬ 
rests  be  maintained." 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  reversed 
earlier  decisions  by  the  Ohio  second  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Appeals  and  Montgomery 
County  Common  Pleas  Judge  Douglas 
K.  Ferguson.  Both  courts  upheld  the  ci¬ 
ty's  contention  that  the  jail  log  was  not  a 
public  record  and  that  to  reveal  it  would 
violate  the  privacy  of  persons  arrested. 

Assistant  Dayton  City  Attorney  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Neuman,  who  argued  the  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  said  he  was 
“surprised"  and  “concerned”  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision. 


Stock  owner  plan 
set  up  by  Speidel 


Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.  announced 
that  it  will  establish  an  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plan  (ESOP)  for  the  benefit 
of  its  employees. 

Speidel  president  Rollan  D.  Melton 
said:  “The  ESOP  concept  fits  well  with 
our  long  and  successful  tradition  of 
employee  ownership." 

Until  Speidel  became  publicly  owned 
in  1972.  only  executives  were  permitted 
to  purchase  the  company's  stock.  All  of 
the  outstanding  stock  was  owned  by  ap¬ 
proximately  200  active  and  retired 
executives  and  members  of  their 
families. 

The  ESOP  will  enable  the  company  to 
make  contributions  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  w  ithout  having  such  contribu¬ 
tions  included  in  the  employee's  income 
until  a  withdrawal  from  the  ESOP  is 
made.  The  ESOP  will  invest  primarily  in 
Speidel's  common  stock  and  distribu¬ 
tions  to  employees  will  be  in  the  form  of 
Speidel  stock  only. 

“This  program  will  not  replace  our 
pension  plan,”  Melton  said. 


CLASSIFIED 
HELP  WANTED 
ADS: 


What  good 
are  they? 


Want  ads  offer  a  limited  and  distorted 
view  of  local  labor  markets  and  provide 
little  value  to  the  employer  and  the  job 
seeker,  according  to  the  authors  of  a  new 
book  titled,  HELP  WANTED:  CASE 
STUDIES  OF  CLASSIFIED  ADS.  The 
book  was  taken  from  an  in-depth  research 
study  commissioned  to  investigate  the 
usefulness  of  classified  help  wanted  ads. 
This  book  is  not  available  in  bookstores. 
Order  direct  from  the  publisher. 


1 20  pages 


Softbound,  $3.95 


Olympus  Publishing  Company 

1670  East  1300  South  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84105 
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Shop  Talk  at  30 

(Continued  from  pa^e  40) 


situation  is  dilTerent,  1  suppose;  at  least, 
this  may  explain  why  we  are  taking  a 
somewhat  different  tack.  We  believe  that 
many  of  our  existing  shareholders  have 
invested  in  our  company  with  the  im¬ 
plicit  assumption  that  the  existing  struc¬ 
ture  and  basic  policies  would  remain  the 
same.  Therefore,  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  company  or  of 
our  current  shareholders  to  make  any 
basic  changes  at  this  time  along  the  lines 
suggested.  For  these  reasons,  we  have 
not  taken  any  of  the  steps  mentioned." 

Otis  Chandler,  vicechairman  of  the 
board  of  Times-Mirror  (NYSFO  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Antteles  Times,  says: 
“We  at  Times  Mirror  are  conscious  of 
the  whole  issue,  of  course,  and  we  have 
had  many  discussions  about  it.  How¬ 
ever.  we  just  have  not  come  to  any 
specific  conclusions." 

So.  while  we  said  at  the  beginning 
there  is  only  a  “small  possibility"  that  a 
take-over  "of  a  publicly-held  new  spaper 
company  could  be  attempted  or  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  where  large  blcK'ks  of  stock  are 
held  by  minority  interests  anything  can 
happen. 

Last  week,  Whitcom  Investment 
Company  sold  its  17'^/  interest  in  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  to  S.  1.  Newhouse. 
Booth  (OTC)  has  been  living  with  this 
large  minority  interest  since  it  bought 
Parade  in  1973  so  it  is  only  a  change  of 
minority  ownership,  as  far  as  Booth  is 
concerned,  and  not  classified  as  a  take¬ 
over  attempt.  Newhouse  says  it  is  for 
investment  purposes. 

And,  unless  all  the  companies  men¬ 
tioned  have  tied  up  the  stock  holdings  of 
family  owners  with  purchase  agree¬ 
ments.  etc.,  there  is  always  the  chance  a 
disenchanted  member  of  the  family 
might  sell  out.  It  has  happened  before. 

But.  as  we  see  it.  the  only  long-range 
take-over  possibility  of  large  newspaper 
corporations  may  occur  when  the  old- 
line  newspaper  families  die  otT,  their  con¬ 
trol  becomes  dissipated  and  financial  ex¬ 
perts  are  in  the  driver  seat. 

If  the  size  of  the  bottom  line  becomes 
more  important  than  what's  in  the  news 
columns,  the  takeover  will  be  complete 


Correction 

The  story  concerning  the  legal  battle 
over  the  Hartford  Times  in  kduok  &  ci  h 
i.isHKR  (Feb.  14,  1976;  page  45)  was  inac¬ 
curate.  Due  to  an  omission,  reference  to 
Richard  S.  Jackson  should  have  included 
information  about  his  death.  He  died  De¬ 
cember  12,  1974.  His  family  continues 
the  lawsuit  under  his  name.  All  other 
facts  stand. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  21,  1976 


Fh>m  Topeka, 

aSperru 
Uniyac 

computer 
stor^. 

Glenn  Billis  doesn’t  know  it  as  he  flips 
The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  onto  a  customer’s 
porch,  but  he’s  in  the  middle  of  technological  revolution. 

It  started  with  the  SPERRY  UNIVAC™  9000-series  computers.  And  its 
name  is  NEWSCOMP. 

Leaping  ahead  in  production  techniques  is  nothing  new  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Lithographic  processes,  direct  printing  and  high-speed  phototype¬ 
setting  made  conventional  ways  of  setting  type  obsolete. 

But  they  also  created  a  problem:  how  to  produce  error-free  input  for 
typesetting  machines,  fast. 


SPERRY  UNIVAC’s  NEWSCOMP  System  is  not  the  first  computer- 
oriented  way  to  set  news  and  advertising  type.  But  so  far,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
flexible,  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use.  And  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  has  it. 

Type  is  set  from  computer  storage— input  by  an  operator  at  a  keyboard 
equipped  with  a  video  screen  for  accuracy  checks.  What  operators  key-in  is  then 
checked  by  a  proofreader  at  another  keyboard-videoscope  station— read  on  the 
screen  and  corrected  via  the  keyboard. 

From  then  on,  the  computer  takes  over,  feeding  both  hot-metal  and  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment,  controlling  line  width,  formatting,  even  hyphenating. 

For  more  information  on  how  Sperry  Univac’s  excellent  equipment,  hard 
work  and  creative  worry  can  help  you  typeset  your  paper  better,  write  Edward  Gray, 
Sperry  Univac,  RO.  Box  500,  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19422. 

SPER^Y^^UNIVAC 


SPERRY  UNIVAC  IS  A  DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 


Editor 


Books  on  journalism,  editing,  writing  and  related  subjects  available  through  E&P’s  Book  Department 


110 —  STOP  THE  PRESSES!  by  Dick  Hyman.  A  compila¬ 

tion  of  the  best  “Short  Takes”  from  the  weekly  issues 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  over  the  years.  Illustrated  by  Bob 
Dunn.  110  pages  $2.95 

111—  ETHICS  AND  THE  PRESS— Pead/ngs  in  Mass 
Media  Morality,  edited  by  John  C.  Merrill,  University  of 
Missouri,  and  Ralph  D.  Barney,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  timely  collection  of  some  35  articles  on  the 
ethical  considerations  and  implications  the  media 
must  face  in  reporting  the  news.  338  pages.  $13.95 

112—  THE  CREATION  OF  CONSENT— Pub//c  Relations 

in  Practice,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg,  Professor  of 
Communication  at  Hunter  College.  Develops  the  thesis 
that  public  relations,  practiced  with  integrity  in  an  age 
of  mass  media,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  process 
of  mass  communication  and  is  important  to  the  heal¬ 
thy  functioning  of  our  economic,  social,  political  and 
social  institutions.  315  pages.  $13.50 

113—  MY  FIRST  65  YEARS  IN  ADVERTISING  by  Max¬ 

well  Sackheim.  The  Dean  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising, 
recently  elected  to  the  Copywriters’  Hall  of  Fame,  dis¬ 
cusses  techniques,  ads  and  headlines  that  moved  bill¬ 
ions  of  dollars  of  merchandise  from  shelf  to  customer. 
210  pages,  illustrated.  $9.95 

114 —  The  Tin  Kazoo:  Television,  Politics,  and  the  News,  by 

Edwin  Diamond.  A  critical  study  of  broadcast  news 
arguing  that  the  impact  of  TV  on  national  audiences  is 
considerably  less  than  is  generally  believed.  Analyzes 
a  number  of  misconceptions  demonstrating  that  tele¬ 
vision  news  is  not  as  influential  as  it  is  thought  to  be. 
270  pages.  $9.95 

115—  HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  TEXT— An  Illustrated 

Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold  Evans, 
editor  of  The  Sunday  Times,  London.  From  a  guide  to 
text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy,  with 
examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain.  366 
pages.  $11.95 

116 —  NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Harold  Evans.  An  illustrated 

guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as  style  and 
typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  newspaper 
terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  1 1  pages 
of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 

117 —  NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  Lay¬ 

out,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  examination  of  news¬ 
paper  design  and  page  layout  drawing  examples  from 
the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  newspapers  around 
the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 

118 —  NEWSMAKING,  by  Bernard  Roshco.  With  journalis¬ 

tic  experience  and  a  degree  in  sociology,  the  author 
shows  how  the  relationship  between  the  American 
press  and  other  social  institutions  determines  the 
press’s  definition  of  news  and  how  it  is  presented;  how 
the  content  of  the  news  is  shaped  by  the  dominant 
values  of  American  society.  160  pages.  $10.00 

119—  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE,  The  Story  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  by  Nixon  Smiley.  A  fascinating  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Herald  and  the  Knights  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  Miami  before  and  after  the  Knights  bought 
the  newspaper  with  55,000  circulation  for  $2.25  mill¬ 
ion  in  1937.  340  pages,  indexed  and  illustrated. 

$14.95 

120 —  THE  MEDIA  IN  AMERICA,  by  John  Tebbel.  More 

than  a  newspaper  history;  it  covers  the  waterfront  of 
communication.  “The  media  ought  to  pay  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  critics,  few  of  whom  are  worth  listening  to, 
and  more  to  improving  their  product  in  terms  of 
thoroughness,  readability,  and  accuracy,”  the  author 
states.  $10.00 


121—  FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS,  by 

Daniel  R.  Williamson.  For  students  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  pages, 
indexed.  $12^.50 

122—  SYLVIA  PORTER’S  MONEY  BOOK— Twenty- 
three  weeks  on  the  best  seller  list,  this  famous  news¬ 
paper  columnist  tells  you  how  to  earn  it,  spend  it,  save 
it,  invest  it,  borrow  it — and  use  it  to  better  your  life. 
Five  years  in  the  writing,  “this  book’s  entire  purpose  is 
to  prepare  you  to  win  in  every  sphere  of  your  economic 
life,”  the  author  says.  1105  pages,  indexed.  $14.95 

123 —  REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein, 

consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  author  of 
“Headlines  and  Deadlines”  has  created  an  unconven¬ 
tional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,390  entries)  of 
meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words.  277 
pages.  $10.00 

124—  PHOTOGRAPHING  SPORTS:  Capturing  the  Ex¬ 
citement  of  People  in  Action.  One  of  the  “Masters  of 
Contemporary  Photography”  series  about  the  work  of 
Mark  Kauffman,  John  Zimmerman  and  Neil  Leifer  in 
Sports  Illustrated.  Written  by  Sean  Callahan  and 
Gerald  Astor.  Well  illustrated.  96  pages.  $8.95 

125 —  THE  PHOTOJOURNALIST:  Two  Women  Explore  the 

Modern  World  and  the  Emotions  of  Individuals. 
Another  in  the  “Masters  of  Contemporary  Photo¬ 
graphy”  series  about  the  work  of  Mary  Ellen  Mark  and 
Annie  Leibovitz,  text  by  Adrianne  Marcus.  Well  illus¬ 
trated,  with  section  on  “tools  of  the  photojournalist.” 
96  pages.  $8.95 

126—  HARPER  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

USAGE  by  William  Morris  and  Mary  Morris  with  a 
panel  of  136  language  experts.  Authors  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  column  “Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom”  have  pre¬ 
pared  an  entertaining  and  informative  guide  to  idioms, 
slang,  vogue  words,  etc.,  with  opinions  on  disputed 
usage.  650  pages.  $15.00 

127—  FINANCIAL  DIRECT  RESPONSE  ADVERTISING 

by  Richard  L.  Fernandes.  The  senior  vice  president  of 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.  Some  tips  and  do’s 
and  don’ts  about  “direct  response”  with  contributions 
by  other  executives  of  the  well-known  agency.  112 
pages.  $11.95 

128—  THAT’S  WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  THE  PRESS, 

by  Keen  Rafferty.  A  lively  dictionary  of  more  than  500 
quotations  from  the  famous,  the  infamous,  and  the 
nondescript  through  the  centuries,  about  the  press 
and  the  broadcasters.  Thirty-four  classifications  in¬ 
cluding  “The  Presidents”  and  “The  Tyrants”  Indexed, 
137  pages.  $5.95 
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Drawing  tht*  W  eek  to  a  dost* 


with  Ed  Fischer 


Citizens  Band  radio 
coiumn  introduced 


PtMCr* 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON  CONTEST 

FIRST  PLACE  $25  WINNER 


2ND  PLACE 


American  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  Dayton  is 
introducing  what  it  believes  is  the  first 
nationally  syndicated  column  on  Citizens 
Band  radio  use.  It  is  the  Blue  Kazoo's 
“CB-Citizens  Band”  column  which  first 
appeared  in  mid-November  in  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News'  Leisure  Magazine. 

Albert  Cawood,  director  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  says  he  hesitated  at  first  wondering 
if  the  “craze”  would  be  a  passing  fad, 
but  with  CB  radio  use  growing  so  rapid¬ 
ly,  he  has  had  to  change  the  column 
brochure  from  an  estimated  10  million 
sets  in  use  to  a  figure  of  14  million. 

“The  Blue  Kazoo”  is  the  by-line  of 

Clark  p.  Turner,  for  the  past  20  years  a  Cartoonist  conducts  contest  for  his  readers 

regional  planner  in  the  Greater  Dayton 

area.  Turner  combines  experience  and  Omaha  World-Herald  s  editorial  car-  his  cartoons  and  poj 
interest  in  radio  and  journalism.  toonist  Ed  Fischer  believes  in  being  in-  editorial  cartoon  is 

Turner,  43,  is  a  graduate  of  Antioch  volved  with  newspaper  readers  and  stu-  loan  from  the  World 
College  with  a  BA  in  political  science  dents.  He's  Just  staged  the  first  annual  in  the  Classroom  De 
and  Ohio  State  University  with  a  mas-  editorial  cartoon  contest  for  readers,  giv-  show  of  his  editor! 
ter's  degree.  At  Antioch  he  edited  publi-  '”8  the  winners  (most  of  them  teenagers)  closed  at  the  Joslyn 
cations  and  from  1953  to  1958  was  co-  display  in  his  “Drawing  the  Week  to  a  tour  throughout  Ni 
owner  of  the  Yellow  Sprhif’s  News  in  Close. . ."feature. Thetophonorwaswon  Iowa. Then, inaddit 
Ohio.  Turner's  interest  in  radio  goes  by  Ken  Westphal  of  Omaha,  a  19-year-old  of  work  for  the  W 
back  to  the  age  of  nine  when  he  built  his  student  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  McNaught  syndicat 
first  crystal  set.  He  is  a  licensed  CB  '^‘^d  Fischer  has  a  traveling  exhibit  of  talk  a  week  before 
operator  and  also  licensed  to  operate  on 
the  two-way  Marine  radio  frequency. 

The  500-word  weekly  column  will 

answer  readers'  questions  and  keep  them  _ _ _ 

informed  of  the  latest  FCC  rule  changes 

and  technical  information.  /*  \  •  Emm 
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Clergy  team 
begins  column 


Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale  and  his 
wife,  Ruth  Stafford  Peale,  are  collaborat¬ 
ing  on  a  new  question  and  answer  col¬ 
umn  being  distributed  by  the  Foundation 
for  Christian  laving  as  an  expansion  of 
its  public  service  program. 

More  than  100  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  have  become 
charter  subscribers  to  the  column  titled 
“There's  an  Answer!” 

Dr.  Peale,  the  noted  clergyman,  lec¬ 
turer  and  author  of  the  best-selling  “The 
Power  of  Positive  Thinking,”  was  co¬ 
founder  with  the  late  psychiatrist.  Dr. 
Smiley  Blanton,  of  what  is  now  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Health  in  New  York.  The  insti¬ 
tutes  train  clergy  in  counseling  skills  and 
maintain  a  psychiatric  out-patient  clinic 
licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Peale  is  the  author  of  “The  Adventure  of 
Being  a  Wife.” 

The  Foundation,  which  distributes  Dr. 
Peak's  sermons  and  writings  at  no 
charge,  is  also  distributing  the  column 
free.  Editors  may  write  to  Claire  Cox  in 
care  of  “There's  An  Answer,”  R.D.  6, 
Brewster,  New  York  10509,  or  call  her  at 
914-878-6311. 
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FRIRWRY 

BUNKER 

SHOTS 


17‘^HOLE  (322  YARDS, 
PAR  4)  AT  OAKMONT  IS  THE  TYPE 
OF  HOLE  THAT  OFTEN  WILL  GIVE 
YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TRY  YOUR 
FAIRWAY  TRAP  GAME. 


EVEN  THOUGH  YOU  MIGHT  NOT  BE 
MORE  THAN  A  HUNDRED  YARDS  FROM 
THE  GREEN  IN  ANY  OF  THOSE  5  BUNKERS 
IN  THE  DOGLEG,  YOU  STILL  NEED  TO  PLAY 
THE  SHOT  DIFFERENTLY  THAN  FROM  A 
TRAP  AROUND  THE  GREEN.  HIT  THE 
BALL  FIRST  BEFORE  HITTING  THE  SAND. 
simply  move  the  ball  POSITION  BRCK 
IN  YOUR  STANCE  A  LITTLE  AND  THIS  WILL 
PROMOTE  A  DESCENDING  BLOW. _ 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


SEX!!! 

Now  that  I  have  your  attention,  let's  dis¬ 
cuss  a  book  column.  It  costs  peanuts 
.  .  .  and  is  thrice  as  habit-forming. 
Praised  by  friends,  relatives  everywhere. 
The  unique  rating/grading  system  gives 
reader  "instant  replay."  free  samples 
— my  best  advertisement. 

Tom  Stryce 

THE  BOOKSCORE® 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle.  #203 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90230 


CITIZEN  ACTION 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  CITIZEN  ACTION?  It's 
400  crisp  words  weekly  on  a  subject  no¬ 
body  else  is  wr{ting  about— timely  and 
rather  important.  John  McKean,  333  E. 
43,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017. 


CONSUMER  NEWS 

CONSUMER'S  NOTEBOOK— An  infor¬ 
mative  and  up-to-date  weekly  column  all 
about  stretching  the  American  dollar.  $2 
weekly.  Free  samples.  Patricia  Couch, 
1306  S.  Oak  Cliff,  Dallas,  Tx.  75208. 


GARDENING 


EXCLUSIVE  photo-powered  weekly  helps 
cut  living  costs.  Walter  Masson.  Box  66. 
Needham,  Mass.  02192. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank. 
N.J.  07701. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A  BICENTENNIAL  SPECIAL  .  .  .  about 
history  and  about  women.  OUR  POND¬ 
ING  MOTHERS  by  Vivienne  L.  George. 
LIKE  IT  IS.  .  .  a  lighthearted  look  at  life 
by  Tracy  Godwin. 

For  sample  columns,  write  or  call 
GROUP  3,  30  W.  Washington  St., 
Chicago.  III.  60602,  (312)  2^-7771. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

NBC  MAY  HAVE  Gene  Shalit,  now  you 
can  have  "one-44",  film  review  read 
coast  to  coast.  Entertaining,  concise. 
Sample:  36  Granit  Rd.,  Kerhonkson, 
N.Y.  12446. 


SELF  IMPROVEMENT 


CONTEMPORARY  APPROACH  to  health, 
beauty,  nutrition,  exercise.  THE  'YOGA 
THIN(j  is  better  than  Valium  for  stress. 
Column  with  photo  illustration  by  popu¬ 
lar  teacher-aulhor  has  had  6-year  run  in 
Chicago  and  D.C.  metro  dailies.  Free 
3-part  introductory  package  and  sam¬ 
ples.  THE  YOGA  THING,  Box  282,  Cary, 
III.  60013. 


TV  FEATURES 

TV  GRID  PUZZLE  formerly  in  TV  Com- 
pulog  package  now  available  by  creator. 
Leo  White  Productions,  168  Strasser 
Ave.,  Westwood,  Mass.  02090. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

SANDCASTLES  .  .  .  frolicking  fun  in  the 
desert.  Weekly  comic  strip  ($2.00).  Free 
samples  and  releases.  No  obligation. 
Sandcastles,  Box  1356,  Newport  News, 
Va.  23601. 

"S(X;CER  U.S.A."— Reach  news  hungry 
soccer  fans!  Lively  commentary  and  pro¬ 
files  on  American  soccer  by  author  of  the 
most  comprehensive  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  500  words.  $25.  Chuck  Cascio, 
2477  Pyrenees  Ct.,  Reston.  Va.  22091. 
(703)  860-2457. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


"ADVENTURES  IN  FUN"— Hobbies, 
projects,  games  for  pre-teen  readers. 
FULL  tabloid  size  page.  Low  priced. 
Write:  Flayer  Assoc.,  Box  431,  Ridgefield, 


Write:  Flayer 
N.J.  07657. 


"GOD'S  COUNTRY."  Weekly  camera- 
ready.  No  matter  where  we  live— North, 
East,  South  or  West,  if  we  love  our 
homes,  our  towns  and  cities,  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  our  favorite  retreats,  we  call  it 
GOD'S  COUNTRY.  Reader  response 
great.  First  3  free.  Blackburn  Syndi¬ 
cated  Features,  Box  387,  Rye,  Colo. 


"LETTERS  TO  ESKELIN"— Exciting 
300-word  circulation&builder  by 
Prentice-Hall  author.  You  must  see  it. 
Popular  Features,  Box  3155,  Spring- 
field,  Mo.  65804. 


YOUR  WORLD  general  interest  column 
on  worldwide  intriguing  events,  places, 
facts.  VANCE  FEATURES.  207  Gold  St., 
Park  Forest,  III.  60466. 

“GOOD  NEWS"— Weekly  Christian  mes¬ 
sage  written  in  simple,  concise  style. 
Centered  in  Christ,  emphasis  on  com¬ 
fort,  challenge,  encouragement.  For 
sample  write  Bruce  Martin,  Good  News 
Ministries,  Route  4,  Barbourville.  Ky. 
40906. 


ENERGY 


SOUTHWEST  ENERGY— Weekly  news 
column  about  conventional  and  alter¬ 
nate  energy  sources  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Free  clips.  Jolly  Schram,  P.O. 
Box  3425,  Midland,  Texas  79701. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  i  PAMPHLETS 


"HOW  TO  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS!!" 
Excellent  monograph.  Author  Whitt 
Schultz,  Top  Consultant.  $2.95.  HowCo, 
Dept.  EP.  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 

"HOW  TO  SURVIVE  TAX  AUDIT" 
Digests  official  IRS  Audit  Manual— $2 
Reymont  Associates,  Rye,  N.Y.  10580. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WANT  TO  REACH  UNDER-30S?  In  the  8 
weeks  we've  been  advertising.  Good  Times 
has  received  94  inquiries  about  franchis¬ 
ing  from  publishers  in  26  states.  If  you 
have  a  large  college  population  in  your  area 
and  a  music  scene.  Good  Times,  the  music 
paper  can  help  you  reach  the  youth  mar¬ 
ket.  We've  just  sold  our  second  franchise 
in  Palm  Beach.  For  more  information  on 
how  to  make  high  profits  write  tO:  Good 
Times,  80-32  164th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
11432. 


A  BEHER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS! 

This  ad  (4  lines  long  when  it  originally 
appeared),  ran  1  time,  brought  37  pro¬ 
spective  buyers,  and  came  to  a  total 
cost  of  $10.20.  Think  of  the  profit! 
AREA  5  SMALL  DAILY — Absentee 
owner,  offset,  ideal  man/wife  or 
news/ad  team.  Low  down  payment, 
terms  if  qualified.  Box  XXX,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELUN6  PAPERS. 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


FEATURE  YOUR  FEATURE  IN  FEATURES  AVAILABLE— 

We'll  give  you  something  to  write  about! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)752-7053 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International 
Affairs  announces  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowships  in  Economics 
lournalism  for  the 
academic  year  1 976-77 
Eight  fellowships  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  working  journalists 
for  study  of  modern  economic 
analysis  and  its  application  to 
public  policy  issues.  Full  tui¬ 
tion  and  stipend  provided. 

For  further  information  and  ap¬ 
plication  forms,  contact; 

Sloan  Fellowship  Program 
Woodrow  Wilson  School 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 
Telephone:  609-452-4799 
Application  deadline: 

March  1,  1976 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280:  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  (X)WN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime:  (813)  733- 
8053  nightSj  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


YOUTH  TRAVEL  '76.  Short  features  on 
student  travel  opportunities  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Hard-news  style.  Low  rates.  Randy 
Mink,  721  Gordon  Terrace.  Chicago,  III. 
60613. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

OUR  LIST  of  competent,  dedicated,  able 
buyers  grows.  We  work  for  the  seller  in 
matching  his  property  with  the  right  suc¬ 
cessor.  If  you  wish  to  sell  your  paper  we  are 
ready  to  assist.  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  550 
Merchants  National  Bank  Building,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  (317)  289-9966. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


UTAH  WEEKLY,  near  $90,(XX)  gross,  price 
$120M  with  building,  $40,0(X)  cash  down. 
Highly  profitable.  State  cash.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


JOHN  N.  JEPSON,  broker  serving  the  .,1  > 

Northwest.  Box  B..  Townsend,  Mont. 

59644,  (4(J6)  266-4233.  5)65, OW  includes  building. 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  ^rvice  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


job  shop,  modern  offset  equipment.  Box 
197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

4  WEEKLIES  grossing  $234,000,  Zone  4, 
priced  1V(!  times  gross.  Box  193,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(PayBble  with  order)  (Remittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  established) 

4-weelis  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue  4'weelis  —  $2  00  per  line,  per  issue 

B-weeks  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue  S-weeks  —  $2  10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1  55  per  line,  per  issue  2-weeks  —  52.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  51  65  per  line  l-week  —  52  30  per  line 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  51.00  per  insertion  for  boi  service  and  count  as  an  extra  line  on  your  copy. 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  51.50  extra. 

Due  to  change  in  postal  charges,  only  box  number  responses  going  outside  the 
continental  United  States  will  be  marked  Air  Mail  and  charged  extra  for  Air  Mail  service. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  tx)rders.  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Clossifiwd  Contract  Ratos  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  tor  I  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Weeks 


—  Till  Forbidden 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


25-YEAR-OLD  D.C.  AREA  weakly  news¬ 
paper  for  sale  in  whole  or  part.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  aggressive  publisher.  Wal¬ 
ter  B.  Grimes,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20045. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  near  ocean,  needs 
new  owner  with  business  side  experience 
to  push  circulation  to  5000  paid  and 
$100,000  gross.  Compuwriters.  Job  shop 
prints.  No  real  estate.  Solid  in  high  in¬ 
come  town.  Priced  $65,000  with  terms. 
Include  experience  and  financial  ability  in 
reply.  Box  239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROSPEROUS  weekly  serving  two  fine  In¬ 
diana  communities  and  a  large  segment  of 
surrounding  market.  In-house  composition 
and  makeup  with  printing  done  in  nearby 
central  plant.  Great  growth  potential  for 
couple  or  individual  with  news  and  ad 
savvy.  Extremely  stable  area.  Available  at 
less  than  $38,000  gross.  Write  or  call  W. 
W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  550  Merchants  National 
Bank  Building,  Muncie,  Ind.  47305.  (317) 
289-9966. 

BASEBALL  TABLOID  FOR  SALE 
TERMS. 

Baseball,  Box  619,  Bradenton,  Fla.  33506. 


TWO  IOWA  WEEKLIES,  $120,000  and 
$2(X),000.  Each  requires  29%  cash  down. 
Rich  farm  land,  profitable.  State  cash. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654. 

A  SMALL  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION  seeks 
to  be  acquired  by  firm  with  management 
and  financial  depth  for  growth  realization. 
$200,000  class.  Write,  trade  financial 
background.  Box  297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  DOWNTOWN  NEWSPAPER, 
25,000  circulation  in  dynamic  fast-growing 
market  (Zone  8).  Published  since  October 
1973.  1975  gross  sales  $210,000.  Seller 
requires  publisher  buyer  with  de¬ 
monstrated  ability  to  fully  develop  the  po¬ 
tential.  Management  ability  first  consider¬ 
ation.  Excellent  terms  available  to  qual¬ 
ified  person.  Include  work  history,  refer¬ 
ences  and  availability  in  first  letter.  Box 
334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  WEEKLY— Controlled  circula¬ 
tion  combination  in  rural  area  on  edge  of 
recreation-industrial  boom.  Only  2  hours 
from  major  metro  area.  Grossed  $240,000 
in  1975.  Growing  steadily.  No.  1  advertis¬ 
ing  position  in  county.  Top-notch 
editorial-ad  staff.  Compugraphic  offset 
central  plant.  Cash  sale.  Zone  2.  Box  336, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  WEEKLY,  ST.  LOUIS  area, 
above-average  net,  gross  over  $200M. 
Price  $175M,  29%  cash  down.  Own  plant. 
Time  element.  State  cash.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


$100,000  PLUS  gross  weekly  nets  absen¬ 
tee  owner  $20,C)00.  3  weeklies  grossing 
$85,000,  $51,000,  $42,000.  All  Zone  3. 
Box  201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  with  3500  to  7000 
paid  circulation  wanted  in  Midwest,  East 
or  South.  Send  recent  edition,  full  facts, 
please.  Confidence  respected.  Our  group 
can  make  large  down  payment.  Box  260, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  Want  to  slow  down?  Ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  with  some  cash  would 
like  to  learn  ropes  and  gradually  buy  you 
out.  All  inquiries  answered.  Box  369, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAMS  with  all  phases 
experience  seeking  Zone  4  small  daily  or 
weekly.  All  4  people  are  superbly  qualified. 
Box  354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHERS  seek  shop¬ 
pers,  newspapers,  trade  journals  and  di¬ 
rectories  anywhere.  Must  have  at  least 
$250, OCX)  gross  volume.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETIES 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  WRITERS 
announces  a  policy  of  open,  unrestricted 
membership  to  all  writers.  Many  valuable 
benefits  and  privileges.  Free  details.  ASW, 
P.O.  Box  488,  Lake  Placid.  N.Y.  12946. 
Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


AUDIOIVIDEO 


$  SAVE  on  Memorex  audio/video  tape  and 
cassettes.  Carry  complete  line.  Prices 
upon  request.  Industrial  Photo,  ()ept.  EM, 
74  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  (212) 
255-6505. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUEEZE  LENS  SET  at  7V2%  compres¬ 
sion.  good  condition,  $25(X)  or  best  offer. 
Phone  or  write:  Robert  G.  Smith,  Business 
Manager,  Lesher  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
5088,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  Ph:  (415)  935- 
2525. 


UQUIDATIONS 


LIQUIDATING 

Prime  composing  room  equipment  from 
blue  ribbon  sources  such  as: 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATION 
MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  &  TRIBUNE 
LITHOCOLOR  PRESS  INC. 
Linotypes— Intertypes— Ludlow  mat  fonts 
—magazines— Hammond  saws— Rouse 
miters — Vandercook  proof  presses,  galley 
cabinets,  etc. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 

3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  III.  60657 
Established  1932 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  fc  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avt.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


We've  got  a  secret — and  it’s  strictly  classified  information!  We’ll 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder,  however  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  ease! 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 

IMPORTANT:  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the 
same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material.  Also  attach  a 
note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked.  And  if  you  don’t 
want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by  a  group,  it's  best 
to  list  the  properties.  We  know  the  daily  newspaper  holdings  of  most 
groups — but  a  suburban,  weekly  or  new  acquisition  might  slip  by  us. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


THREE  (3)  SIGNODE  automatic  bottom 
wrap  machines,  Model  #BW50.  Approxi¬ 
mately  five  years  old  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  capable  of  sustaining  a  reliable  speed 
of  twenty  bundles  per  minute.  Electrical 
requirements:  3Ph,  208V,  60  cycles. 
Dennis  Washburn,  Courier-Journal  & 
Times,  (502)  582-4568. 


PAPERMAN  newspaper  folding  and  tying 
machine.  Approximately  1967  model, 
working  condition,  plus  brand  new  con¬ 
veyor.  $2500.  (212)  379-5900. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St..  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write- 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


LINOFILM 
3  Keyboards 
43  Type  Grids 
Many  Spare  Parts 
Onjy  $55(X)  Complete 
Call  Bob  Terry,  Los  Angeles  Times 


lerry,  Los  AngeK 
(213)  625-2345 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  4961TL,  tape 
operated.  4  type  faces,  versatile  ad  and 
news  machine  complete  with  2  width  plugs 
and  Universal  set  gear,  $3950.  Compu- 
graphic  2961  with  spare  parts  kit,  new 
reader  and  3  Fnden  composition  per¬ 
forators  with  hard  copy  includes  tables 
with  electric  winders.  $5300.  Phone 
Mr.  George,  (609)  428-6240. 

COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS— 4500.  (Jompuwriter  I — 4500. 
Keyboards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614, 


FOR  SALE.  3-5  disc  Fototronic  TXT's  with 
automatic  processors.  Description  and 
spare  parts  list  available  upon  request. 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc..  120  East  Van 
Buren  St..  Phoenix,  Arizona,  85004  or  call 
John  Phillips,  production  manager,  (602) 
271-8206,  Ray  Tucker,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  (602)  271-8204,  Earl  Box- 
ley.  composing  room  foreman,  (602)  271- 
8452. 


OPTICAL  CHARACTER  READER— 2  ECRM 
model  18(50s  in  excellent  condition.  Both 
systems  have  TTY,  IGK  core,  Tecktronix 
display.  BRPE  punch,  spare  parts  and 
magnetic  tape  output.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  contact  Paul  Brainerd,  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co.,  425  Portland 
Ave.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55488.  (612) 
372-3950. 

(2)  TR-5  INFRA-RED  Shaffstall  tape  read¬ 
ers,  3  years  young  with  very  low  usage. 
(2)  BRPE  6-level  speed  punch  with  acces¬ 
sories,  7  years  old  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

(2)  TELETYPE  CX  readers  with  acces¬ 
sories.  7  years  old  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

Contact  Mac  Daley.  The  Knowville  News- 
Sentinel  Co..  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37901. 
(615)  523-3131. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 


Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad.  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  1(X)22. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers 
unless  specifically  called  for 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PLASTIC  BAGS 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS  ARE  A 
SOURCE  OF  PROFIT  IF  .  .  . 

You  sell  advertising  on  them!!  We  have 
been  helping  publications  sell  ads  on  bags 
for  the  past  three  years.  We’ll  pass  along 
our  experience  to  you  through  a  marketing 
plan  that  conveys  sales  techniques, 
suggested  selling  prices,  and  your  costs. 
Write  on  your  letterhead  to  Dale  Strack, 
PolyGraphics,  DelSymCo  Bldg.,  Old 
Marlton  Pike,  Marlton,  N.J.  08053.  (609) 
983-5456.  Include  a  sample  of  the  bag  you 
are  now  using  and  the  quantity  you  order 
monthly. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  6  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  23  9/16  x  36,  1971, 

2  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  presses 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A.  4  units,  1967 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  V-25,  3  units,  1972 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
Hoe  Colormatic,  8  units,  2  folders,  1964 
Mueller  3-pocket  inserter.  Model  227 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


3  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  V-15  units  with 
rollstands.  $50(X}  each  or  $12,(XX)  total. 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  Call 
collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


1  FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING  web  offset 
press,  6  units,  2  Colorking  folders, 
22%’’x36".  year  1967.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Call  collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


GOSS  LETTERPRESS  newspaper/comic 
press — 4  decks,  #1254  new  1923.  Excel¬ 
lent  parts  source.  Complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment  for  this  press.  S.R.  Gault,  or  C.E. 
Younghans,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525.  (217) 
422-8531. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

3-KNIFE  TRIMMER.  Used. 

Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Call  (904)  791-4187,  Jack  Atkins. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


WORDSWORDSWORDS.INK.  writing, 
rewriting,  editing.  All  subjects  deftly  done: 
scientific,  popular,  scholarly  and  artistic. 
(212)  260-7023.  Box  1203,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10009. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


ARE  THE  CHANGING  ECONOMY  and  life 
styles  causing  your  newspaper  growing 
concern?  Do  you  need  innovative  mettiods 
in  production,  marketing  and  distribution? 
Professional  research,  analysis  and  con¬ 
sultation  can  reduce  overhead,  maximize 
throughput  efficiency,  increase  penetra¬ 
tion  and  improve  your  bottom  line.  If  you 
publish  suburban  or  daily  newspapers  we 
can  assist  you  in  turning  problems  into  op¬ 
portunities.  Invest  the  time  to  outline  your 
problem  and  the  desired  objectives  and  we 
will  review  some  of  our  proven  ideas  and 
techniques  to  provide  successful  solu¬ 
tions.  All  inquiries  will  remain  confidential. 
Write  Box  ^0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)682-7011. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


WANTED: 

HOE  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

WANTED  for  shipment  to  South  Africa: 
Goss  Community.  Suburban  and  Urbanite. 
Can  use  Hoe  Coforf  lex  in  place  of  Urbanite. 
Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  249,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  bath, 
machine  with  SC  folder.  Box  233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED:  GOSS  URBANITE 
4  to  8  UNITS  FOR  EXPORT 
BOX  251,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  artwork  you'll  receive  each 
month.  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  free  sample  copy  and  low  rates. 
CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


PRINTING 


of  camera-ready  material.  Tabloid  or  full 
newspaper  page  size  on  4  unit  Goss  press, 
Elkin,  N.C.  Quality  work,  black  and  white 
and  color.  Reasonable.  Tom  Fleming,  (919) 
835-1513. 


SUBURBAN  CONSULTANTS 


HIRSCH  &  ASSOCIATES 
An  organization  of  suburban  newspaper 
specialists  in  the  daily  and  weekly  field. 
Retail  and  classified  saies  development. 
Financial  analysis.  Promotional  programs. 
Technical  assistance  in  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction  and  news.  Expert  appraisals  for  all 
purposes.  Representing  both  buyers  and 
sellers  of  newspaper  properties.  (Jail  (305) 
278-2848  or  write  P.O.  Box  759,  Cielray 
Beach,  Fla.  33444. 


Help 

Wented... 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


OPENING  AT  PROFESSOR  RANK.  Must 
have  PhD,  substantial  media  experience, 
record  of  scholarly  publishing,  teaching 
experience,  including  undergraduate 
technique  courses  and  graduate  courses. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Norris  Davis, 
Department  of  Journalism,  The  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas  78712. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  has  three 
openings.  1)  A  person  with  strong  profes¬ 
sional  and  academic  background  in  public 
relations  and  advertising,  also  able  to 
teach  some  reporting;  2)  a  photojournalist 
who  can  also  teach  reporting,  news  writ¬ 
ing,  and  basic  composition  courses.  ('Both 
beginning  August  1976);  3)  a  teacher  with 
background  in  journalism  and  humanities, 
to  teach  ethics  of  journalism,  freedom  and 
responsibilities  of  the  press.  (Beginning 
August  1977).  For  all  positions,  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred.  Salary/rank  open.  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity/Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to  Asst.  Dean  Warren  Bovee,  MU 
College  of  Journalism,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
53233. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM;  For  9-month  teaching  in  typo¬ 
graphy,  news-editorial  and  magazine  se¬ 
quences,  and  advise  student  newspaper. 
Must  have  MA  and  at  least  three  (3)  years 
solid,  versatile  experience  in  print  media. 
Position  opens  September  1976.  Write 
Professor  B.G.  Olson,  Head,  Department 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Alaska,  Fair¬ 
banks,  AK  99701.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ALASKA  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 

ANTICIPATED  POSITION  (not  yet  funded) 
for  1976-77  academic  year.  Instructor  or 
assistant  professor  to  teach  in  a  new  "pro¬ 
fessional  writing  concentrate”  within  the 
English  Department  (courses  in  newswrit¬ 
ing,  editing,  business  and  technical  writ¬ 
ing,  etc.).  Master’s  in  Journalism  plus  pro¬ 
fessional  writing  experience  required. 
Deadline:  March  15,  1976,  Jeff  Rackham, 
English  Department,  Capital  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  43209.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity. 


SAM  HOUSTON  UNIVERSITY  seeks  fa¬ 
culty  member  for  Fall.  Generalist  with 
Advertising,'PR  teaching  capability.  PhD 
with  agency  or  media  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Contact 
Roy  Clark,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  SHSU, 
Huntsville,  Texas  77340.  (713)  295-6211, 
ext.  2253. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Sales  director 

Marketing  and  sales  executive  for  weekly 
newspaper  group.  Responsibility  for  7-man 
sales  staff,  all  display,  classified  and  circu¬ 
lation  promotion.  Newspaper  experience 
and  advanced  degree  in  Marketing  prefer¬ 
red.  Excellent  opportunity  for  growth.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  234,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY’S  Department  of 
Journalism  seeks  applicants  for  three  posi¬ 
tions  in  news  sequence.  Academic  creden¬ 
tials  and  professional  experience  needed. 
Pay  competitive.  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  resume  to 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas  76703. 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  JOURNALISM.  Salary 
range— $9280-13,900.  Teach  three  or  four 
sections  of  bwinning  newswriting;  copy- 
read  2400-32(30  papers  each  semester. 
Bachelors  Degree  in  Journalism,  History  or 
Political  Science;  three  years  fulltime  daily 
newspaper  reporting  and  copy  desk  ex¬ 
perience;  publication  of  non-fiction 
magazine  articles  (not  including  Sunday 
supplements,  except  New  York  Times 
Magazine).  Please  do  not  apply  with  less 
than  minimum  qualifications.  Submit  re¬ 
sume  by  March  1,  1976  to  Evan  Hill, 
U-129,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn.  06268.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 
SALES  AND  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  Circulation  Sales 
and  Marketing  Manager.  The  person  we 
are  looking  for  should  be  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  all  phases  of  circulation  sales,  in¬ 
cluding  supervision  of  the  zone  managers, 
district  managers,  telephone  solicitors, 
outside  solicitors  and  training  supervisors. 
This  person  will  report  to  the  Circulation 
Director. 

Newspaper  management  experience  in 
circulation,  advertising,  marketing  or  sales 
is  a  requirement.  College  education  prefer¬ 
red. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  plus  a  com¬ 
plete  package  of  benefits  and  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  live  and  work  on  the  beautiful  Texas 
Gulf  Coast. 

If  you  are  interested  send  a  complete  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  requirement  and 
availability,  to  James  J.  Wesson,  Personnel 


AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

FOR  A 

MILLION  AD  CLASSIFIED 

The  San  Antonio  Light  needs  a  classified 
person  with: 

(1)  Experience  in  sales  manage¬ 
ment  and  training, 

(2)  A  working  knowledge  of  the 
new  electronic  techniques, 
and 

(3)  A  determination  to  work  hard 
in  a  three  daily  newspaper 
market. 

You'll  earn  good  pay  and  benefits  and 
enjoy  living  in  the  great  climate  of  San 
Antonio,  the  least  polluted  city  in  the 
United  States. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
Bill  Green 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
San  Antonio  Light 
P.O.  Box  161 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  someone  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  classified  advertising  and 
strong  sales  and  people  skills  to  manage  a 
phoneroom  staff  of  approximately  30 
people.  Previous  experience  essential:  ex¬ 
perience  with  electronic  copy  processing 
systems  preferred.  We  offer  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability  and 
complete  employee  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  letter  in  strict  confidence  to  Dan 
Shaver.  Personnel  Manager,  The  Knight 
Publishing  Company  (Publishers  of  The 
Charlotte  Observer  and  The  Charlotte 
News),  600  S.  Tryon  Street,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28202.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


RICH  OPPORTUNITY  in  A-1  Piedmont 
Carolina  city  for  solid  pavement-pounder. 
Good  commission,  draw,  expenses.  Blue 
Cross,  vacation.  No  drunks,  debtors  or 
desk  wallahs.  Write  details  and  needs  to 
Skip  Smiley,  P.O.  Box  11506,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  27106. 


SELF-STARTING  sales  coordinator  wanted 
for  leisure-oriented  Sunday  supplement  in 
group  of  San  Francisco  area  dailies;  need 
research-minded  person  with  experience 
in  selling  national  and  regional  accounts. 
Resume  to  K.  Castle,  P.O.  Box  3127,  Hay¬ 
ward,  Calif.  94540. 


AD  SALES  WANTED:  I  have  a  dream:  an 
advertising  salesperson  who  can  match 
the  editorial  side  of  our  prize-winning 
weekly.  We’re  a  growthy,  aggressive  offset 
of  4500  circulation  serving  three  com¬ 
munities  in  rural  eastern  Washington 
state.  You'll  need  experience  to  do  it. 
Great  outdoors  place  to  live.  We’re  No.  1  in 
our  area.  Write,  full  resume,  references, 
salary  requirement  to  John  E.  Andrist, 
Editor,  Omak-Okanogan  County  Chronicle, 
P.O.  Box  553,  Omak,  Wash.  98841. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-MANAGER  for 
offset  weekly  in  central  South  Carolina. 
$  1(3,000  up  to  promotion  minded  person 
who  can  prove  his/her  abiliW.  Tell  all  in 
reply — confidential.  Box  255,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  SALES,  50,000  daily.  Area 
9.  Experienced  only,  strong  on  sales  and 
layout.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
PERSON  to  work  on  Florida  daily.  Send 
resume  to  Box  185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3  DISPLAY  SALESMEN  wanted  for  week¬ 
lies.  Area  1  near  New  York  City.  Commis¬ 
sion  and  expenses  only.  10-mile  territory. 
Must  have  weekly  experience.  Box  272, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESPERSON  to 
join  our  growth-oriented  newspaper  group 
offering  excellent  starting  salary,  insur¬ 
ance,  profit  sharing  and  opportunity  plus. 
5-day  week.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  William  Burfeindt.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Woodstock  Daily  Sentinel,  109  S. 
Jefferson  St.,  Woodstock,  III.  60098. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ENTERTAINMENT  SPECIALIST 

The  East’s  largest  weekly  group,  serving 
the  eastern  half  of  Long  Island,  has  an 
unusually  rewarding  opportunity  for  an  en¬ 
tertainment  writer/salesperson.  Salary  + 
commission.  Norm  Hirsch,  Suffolk  Life 
Newspaper  Group,  Westhampton,  N.Y. 
11977. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  sales  representa¬ 
tive,  minimum  of  2  years  newspaper  sales 
experience.  Would  be  responsible  for  re¬ 
gional  area  sales.  Good  salary,  sales  incen¬ 
tive  program  and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
This  is  a  growth  opportunity  with  an  award 
winning  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
Zone  5.  Send  resume.  Box  305,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY  (CONN.)  publication 
wants  retired  or  semi-retired  newspaper 
retail  advertising  manager  as  part-time  ad¬ 
vertising  consuTtant.  Box  296,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  for  weekly  newspaper, 
monthly  magazine  in  country  setting  45 
minutes  from  White  House.  Want  self¬ 
starter  who  knows  the  basics  and  can  sell. 
Fantastic  growth  potential.  Prefer  person 
here  to  stay.  Write  Mr.  Davis,  Box  340,  La 
Plata,  Md.  20646. 

EDITORIAL 

CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  72, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  REPORTER  for  bi-weekly.  Hard 
worker  more  important  than  experience. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Copy  Editor 

7-day  major  metropolitan  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  8  needs  dependable,  mature 
copy  editor  with  2-4  years  experience. 
Must  be  strong  on  editing  and  creative 
headline  writing.  VDT  and  OCR  knowledge 
helpful.  Excellent  living  conditions  and 
benefits.  Detail  work  experience  and  edu¬ 
cational  background  and  send  resume  to 
Box  190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BILINGUAL  REPORTER  to  work  in  Costa 
Rica  on  English-language  twice-weekly. 
Salary:  $60  weekly.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
San  Jose  News,  Apdo.  7-2730,  San  Jose, 
Costa,  Rica. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  Zone  4  AM  daily.  We’re 
looking  for  somebody  who  has  worked  the 
desk  for  a  couple  of  years  but  will  consider 
recent  Journalism  school  graduate  with  in¬ 
terne  experience.  Box  329,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 

to  direct  staff,  bureaus,  corres¬ 
pondents  for  international  busi¬ 
ness  news  publication,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Administrative  ex¬ 
perience  essential. 

Box  306,  Editor  &  Publisher 

SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  badly  for  small 
daily,  4000.  Photography  a  must,  some 
general  reporting  and  a  sense  of  humor. 
Write  Charles  Blair,  General  Manager, 
Chronicle-News,  Trinidad,  Colo,  81082. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  experienced  with  a 
conservative  philosophy  for  a  medium  size 
Zone  4  newspaper.  Send  clips  anC 
background  information  to  Box  332,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  needed  for  one  of  state’s 
large  newspapers  in  Zone  4.  Looking  tor 
aggressive,  imaginative  editor  that  knows 
news  and  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
young  and  growing  reporting  staff.  Mal¬ 
contents  and  drifters  need  not  apply.  Send 
resume,  references,  salary  history  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  first  letter.  Box  326, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  self-starting  reporters  that 
know  how  to  dig  and  write.  Have  openings 
in  education,  government  and  general  as¬ 
signment  on  Zone  4  newspaper.  Will  con¬ 
sider  reporters  with  2-3  years  experience. 
Send  full  particulars,  including  resume, 
clips,  salary,  first  letter.  Box  330,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CAN  YOU  FIT  THE  BILL?  We’re  looking  for 
an  experienced  lifestyle  reporter  with  the 
skill  and  dedication  it  takes  to  produce  a 
top  family  section  for  our  14,(X)0  circula¬ 
tion  award-winning  daily.  If  you  think 
clubs,  organizations,  senior  citizens  and 
"how-to"  reporting  are  pap,  don’t  bother. 
We  think  they’re  vital  and  if  you  agree  con¬ 
tact:  Dennis  Dible,  Editor,  The  Sentinel, 
6th  St.  and  Summit  Dr.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
17044. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  highly 
competitive  Colorado  ski  country  weekly  by 
March  1.  Management  and  offset  shop  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Pay  lousey,  hours  long. 
Skiing,  a  free  hand  and  opportunity  com¬ 
pensate.  Present  managing  editor  moving 
out  and  up.  Write  or  call  Summit  County 
Journal,  Breckenridge,  Colo.  80424.  (303) 
453-2331. 


BUSINESS  JOURNALISM— Exciting  op¬ 
portunity  for  journalism  graduate,  special¬ 
ized  international  business  newspaper. 
Writing,  editing,  makeup,  reporting,  travel. 
Location  Washington,  D.C.  Box  310,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  production,  scholarly-oriented 
national  trade  magazine  based  in  Clifton, 
N.J.  Experienced  in  copy,  layout,  proof¬ 
reading,  newswriting.  Only  perfectionists 
in  proofing,  checking,  meticulous  handling 
of  detail  need  apply.  Resume  including 
salary  history  to  Box  298,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 
The  Sidney  Telegraph,  a  National  Award 
winning  thrice  weekly  newspaper,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  editor.  This  posi¬ 
tion  has  tjeen  open  only  twice  in  the  past 
half  century.  Editor  will  supervise  compe¬ 
tent  news  staff  of  three,  produce  editorial 
page,  guide  formation  of  policy,  and  be 
deeply  involved  in  the  good  life  of  a  pic¬ 
turesque  Western  Nebraska  area.  Impor¬ 
tant  qualities  are  judgement,  organization, 
creativity,  and  hard  news  sense,  10-llM. 
Send  resume  to  Larry  Boyer,  Publisher, 
Box  219,  Sidney,  Nebr.  69162.  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  morning  edition  of  all 
day  20,000  daily  in  university  city.  Direct 
news  staff  of  7.  Demonstrated  ability  to 
develop  story  ideas,  edit  tightly  and  layout 
pages.  Send  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  J.  Richard  Toren,  Editor, 
The  Dominion  Post,  Greer  Bldg.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.  26505. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Experienced  editor  wanted  for  national 
Catholic  magazine  based  in  Los  Angeles. 
Must  have  ability  to  write,  plan  issues  and 
gather  materials  pertinent  to  Catholic 
interest.  Would  be  helpful  to  have  contacts 
in  the  Catholic  world.  Salary  open.  Please 
send  resume  to  Edward  Hagerty,  Suite 
1500,  1901  Ave.  of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90067. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR— Must  have 
both  desk  and  reporting  experience,  top 
writer,  good  at  heads  and  layout,  full  grasp 
of  production.  Job  entails  some  of  every¬ 
thing.  6-day  PM,  14,000  circulation  in 
beautiful  southern  Oregon.  Job  open  im¬ 
mediately.  Send  full  resume,  salary  needs  in 
first  letter  to:  Harry  Elliott,  Daily  Courier, 
P.O.  Box  1468,  (Grants  Pass,  Oreg.  97526. 


NEW  YORK  AM  needs  experienced  family 
editor.  Part  of  developing  Sunday  and  fea¬ 
tures  department.  VDT  and  OCR  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  Job  entails  writing,  supervis¬ 
ing,  writing,  editing,  writing.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— 15,000  circulation 
South  Florida  daily.  Contact:  Paul  Brook¬ 
shire,  Editor,  News  Leader,  Homestead, 
Fla.  33030. 


EXPERIENCED  “FED  UP"  EDITOR 

To  create,  launch  and  edit  statewide  busi¬ 
ness  weekly  for  established  Maine  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Hard  work,  long  hours,  modest  pay.  But 
your  chance  to  trade  the  rat  race  for  pride, 
satisfaction  and  a  good  place  to  live. 
Address  replies  to  R.F.  Rack,  RFD  #2, 
Ellsworth,  Maine  04605,  or  call  (207) 
667-5040. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  for  award 
winning  South  Carolina  semi-weekly.  Will 
consider  recent  J-school  graduate.  Good 
opportunity  to  learn  all  phases  of  report¬ 
ing.  Send  complete  information  with  salary 
requirements.  Box  343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Major  suburban  newspaper  in  Zone  9 
ne^s  capable,  mature  news  editor  capa¬ 
ble  of  directing  seven-man  copy  desk 
equipped  with  VDTs  and  electronic-editing 
system.  Must  be  strong  on  news  judgment 
and  direction  of  staff  as  well  as  able  to 
write  good  headlines  and  layout  pages. 
This  is  a  "working  editor"  position.  Send 
complete  resume.  Box  348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LCXIKING  for  an  Assistant  City 
Editor  and  a  seasoned  reporter/writer.  We 
are  an  aggressive  people  paper  in  a  highjy 
competitive  market.  Reply  by  mail  to  Otis 
Wragg,  Managing  Editor,  The  Miami  News, 
P.O.  Box  615,  Miami,  Fla.  33152. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER-ASSISTANT 
EDITOR  wanted  for  prize-winning,  fast 
growing  rural  weekly,  100  miles  New  York 
City.  Send  resume,  clips.  Box  355,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

ARTICLES  EDITORS 

$31,000 

REPORTERS 

$22,000 

We’re  looking  for  top-flight  Articles  Editors 
who  can  generate  ideas  for  America’s 
largest  (4  million  circulation)  newspa¬ 
per— THE  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER.  We 
want  creative  pros  who  can  think  in  a 
dozen  directions  at  once — who  can  origi¬ 
nate  big  stories,  then  bring  them  on  home' 
by  directing  a  staff  of  crack  reporters  and 
a  worldwide  stringer  network.  This  is  no' 
dead-end  job.  You’ll  work  hard  but  if  you' 
deliver  bright,  punchy  features  packed! 
with  emotion  and  color,  raises  come' 
quickly. 

We  are  seeking  reporters  with  a  minimum 
of  5  years  experience  and  the  ability  to 
interview  famous  personalities  and  celet> 
rities  and  who  are  enthusiastic,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  intuitive.  There  will  be  some  travel 
and  opportunity  to  break  loose  from  the 
doldrums  of  daily  newspaper  reporting. 
Our  profit  sharing  plan  is  tops.  Offices  are 
near  Palm  Beach  on  Florida’s  Gold  (Doast. 
We  pay  relocation.  Send  resume,  samples 
in  confidence  to  Personnel  Department, 
P.O.  Box  3194,  Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


WANTED:  Managing  editor,  writer,  photo¬ 
grapher  for  Horse  Magazine.  Must  have 
solid  news  experience,  management  ex¬ 
perience  and  know  something  about 
horses.  Fantastic  opportunity  with  a  publi¬ 
cation  that  has  nothing  but  growth  in 
sight.  Please  send  resunne  and  references 
to  Ken  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  668,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.  81501. 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK,  7000  weekly  has 
opening  on  news  staff.  Photography  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  SPECIALIST 
The  East’s  largest  weekly  group,  serving 
the  eastern  half  of  Long  Island,  has  an 
unusually  rewarding  opportunity  for  an  en¬ 
tertainment  writer/salesperson.  Salary  + 
commission.  Norm  Hirsch,  Suffolk  Life 
Newspaper  Group,  Westhampton,  N.Y. 
11977. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  20,000+  daily  and 
Sunday  operation.  Zone  2.  Interest  must 
run  the  gamut  of  recreational  and  profes¬ 
sional  sports.  Must  know  importance  of 
local  sports,  all  ages,  both  sexes.  Must 
have  reporting,  desk  experience  of  2-3 
years.  State  salary  expected,  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROVING  REPORTER/editor  with  emphasis 
on  agriculture  and  environment.  Ag  back¬ 
ground  and  interest  essential.  Experience 
preferred.  University  city  that  will  host  of¬ 
ficial  national  Bicentennial  agriculture  ex¬ 
position.  Write  or  call  Editor,  Free  Press, 
Mankato,  Minn.  (507)  625-4451. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING/MANAGEMENT 
Dynamic,  creative  person  with  solid  news¬ 
paper  experience  who  wants  to  move  to  top 
management.  Masters  Degree  plus  broad 
knowledge  of  newspaper  operations,  abil¬ 
ity  to  work  with  people,  make  decisions, 
think  and  work  hard  a  must.  Box  293, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


Research  and 
Marketing  Manager 

for  metropolitan  combination  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  located  in  Area  5. 
Applicant  must  be  experienced,  and  qual¬ 
ified  to  set  up  and  manage  a  new  depart¬ 
ment.  The  salary  is  open,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  excellent.  Mail  your  resume  to  Box 
328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

If  you  can  place  stories  of  personal  tragedy 
features  repeatedly,  we  pay  well.  Box  59, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ RESEARCH _ 

NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH— Creative, 
growth-minded  individual  needed  to  com¬ 
plement  the  expanding  professional  staff 
of  Frank  N.  Magid  Associates,  the  indus¬ 
try's  leading  supplier  of  qualitative  re¬ 
search  and  consulting  services.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  position  include  questionnaire 
design,  data  analysis,  and  interpretation. 
Candidates  must  be  willing  to  relocate; 
free  to  travel.  Masters  degree,  research 
experience,  and  knowledge  of  newspapers 
and  publications  mandatory.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  For  additional 
information,  submit  resume  in  confidence 
to  Dallas  Miller.  Frank  N.  Magid  As¬ 
sociates.  1  Research  Center,  Marion.  Iowa 
52302. 


_ SALES  REPS _ 

SALESMAN  for  newspaper  material  handl¬ 
ing  equipment.  Must  have  mechanical 
background.  Territory  open.  Box  370. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Graphic  Arts  Capital  Equipment 
Extensive  Travel,  High  Compensation 
Must  have  experience  in  graphic  arts  capi¬ 
tal  equipment:  phototypesetters,  comput¬ 
ers,  etc.  Immediate  openings. 

Send  resume  to; 

Dr.  S.  T.  Dunn 
EOCOM  Corp. 

19722  Jamboree  Blvd. 

Irvine,  Calif.  92715 
(714)  833-2781  EOE-M  F 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES  REPS 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES  REPS 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES  REPS 


Idle/  Rep 


The  typesetting  industry  is  being  revolutionized  thanks  to  Compugraphic 
the  world’s  largest,  fastest  growing  manufacturer  of  computerized  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment.  Our  phenomenal  sales  record  has  more  than 
tripled  to  over  $74  million  in  the  last  four  years,  while  earnings  have 
increased  eight-fold  during  the  same  time.  And  we’re  still  growing!! 

This  tremendous  record  of  success  and  even  greater  potential  in  the 
future  have  created  growth  opportunities  with  our  daily  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion. 

If  you  have  sales  or  technical  support  experience  in  computer,  data  entry, 
text  editing,  OCR  or  typesetting  systems  as  they  apply  to  dailies,  we 
should  get  together.  In  addition,  you’ll  need  knowledge  of  the  industry 
generally  and  of  competitive  equipment. 

We’ll  provide  you  with  an  excellent  salary  plus  commission  arrangement, 
expenses  and  a  marketplace  full  of  challenges  that  Compugraphic’s  ex¬ 
panding  product  capabilities  are  more  than  able  to  meet. 

Interested?  Then  write  Bob  Wood  to  arrange  a  confidential  discussion. 

compugraphic 

80  Industrial  Way 


Wilmington,  Mass  01887 

Listed:  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Positions  Wanted... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EASTERN  PUBLISHER  sought  by  young 
(26)  composing  room  foreman.  Desires 
top-flight  superior  to  mold  me  into  a 
supurb  protege.  I've  been  ready  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed  and  moved  since  November.  Box 
318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  AD  DIRECTOR 
with  working  knowledge  of  all  departments 
seeks  the  opportunity  to  use  my  experi¬ 
ence.  knowledge  and  managing  abilities 
with  a  group  organization  who  is  willing  to 
reward  his  employees  with  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  advancement  within  the 
group.  I  am  presently  an  Ad  Manager  with 
a  medium  size  daily,  15  years  experience 
in  newspaper  advertising.  BS  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  40  year  old  family  man  and  an 
honest,  responsible  Christian  man.  Prefer 
Zones  3,4,6.  Box  294,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST/ADMAN,  10 
years  in  all  areas  of  newspaper  field,  in¬ 
cluding  reporting,  photo,  editing,  layout, 
management;  ad  design, sales;  production; 
distribution;  general  management.  Self- 
motivated.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
long  hours.  Desire  PERMANENT  settle¬ 
ment  opportunity  with  Zone  1-2-3-4  weekly 
or  daily.  Immediate  availability.  C.D.  Lit- 
zenburg,  1511  W.  Glendale  (246).  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  85021.  (602)  242-5462. 

AD  MANAGER  OR  GENERAL  MANAG¬ 
ER— I  am  looking  for  a  future!  27  years  old, 
10  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  from  metro  to  small  daily.  Ad  Man¬ 
ager,  circulation  promotion  manager,  mar¬ 
keting  research  director,  solid  urxierstand- 
ing  of  all  departments,  much  more. 
Hardworking.  I  will  be  a  benefit  to  your 
paper.  Box  367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  weekly.  Ad  profes¬ 
sional,  seeks  position  with  daily,  large 
weekly.  Zones  7,8,9.  Top  notch,  family 
man.  Box  356.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ADMINISTRATOR  with 
special  skills  in  marketing  and  promotion 
seeks  association  with  small  to  medium 
sized  publication.  Will  invest.  Box  351, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFIT  MINDED,  organized,  experienced 
daily-weekly-shopper  ad  director-general 
manager  desires  move  to  warmer  climate. 
Zones  4, 6, 8, 9.  Married,  degree,  30s.  now 
employed — $20,(X)0.  Strong  leader.  Box 
287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AUDIOVISUAL _ 

BROAD  AUDIO-VISUAL  BACKGROUND. 
Write  and  produce  in  film,  video,  sound; 
slide.  Audio-visual  plant  and  systems  de¬ 
velopment  management  experience,  De- 

tree.  Seek  education  or  industry.  Box  279, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 

_ CARTOONISTS _ 

CARTOONIST/STAFF  ARTIST— 28  years 
experience  with  Eastern  daily— editorial, 
sports,  spot  illustration,  photo  retouch- 
relocation  no  problem.  Box  1%,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATOR,  20  years  experience  all 
phases.  Promotion-minded.  A  no  nonsense 
circulator.  Consider  Assistant's  job.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MAN.  25  years  experience. 
Employed,  desire  change.  Age  48.  Box 
341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  Energetic,  am¬ 
bitious  self  starter  with  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  medium  and  metro  dailies  in 
highly  competitive  market  area.  Will  con¬ 
sider  number  2  spot  if  advancement  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  right.  Box  363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

PROFESSIONAL  classified  management. 
Familiar  all  phases.  Solid  promoter.  Pres¬ 
ently  medium  size  daily.  Box  309,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

TOP  SALESMEN  with  one  of  the  nation's 
top  10  newspapers.  Ready  to  combine  our 
10  years  experience  in  sales  and  support¬ 
ing  departments  into  a  management  team 
that  will  give  you  the  results  you  are  seek¬ 
ing.  Prefer  Zones  9, 8. 6, 4  with  small 
growth-oriented  daily  or  weekly.  Tell  us 
about  your  organization.  Box  211,  Editor  & 


MORE  LINAGE  FOR  YOUR  PAPER.  Young 
aggressive  Canadian  seeks  new  challenge 
in  U.S.A.  10-successful  years  in  Ad  sales 
and  Management.  Zones  8  or  9.  Box  353, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  tor  small  weekly 
and  daily  publications  seeks  management 
or  responsible  sales  position  with  more 
progressive  and  growing  property.  5  years 
experience.  Degree.  Ph:  (515)  423-7589. 


EDITORIAL 


iars  experience.  YOUNG  NEWSMAN  with  10  years  of  solid 
i.  Age  48.  Box  writing  and  desk  experience  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  job  calling  for  desk  and  writing  skills 

- - ; - or  reporting  job  offering  chance  for  in- 

Energetic,  am-  depth  coverage.  Skilled  in  VDT.  Box  238, 
0  years  experi-  Editor  &  Publisher. 

etro  dailies  in _ _  _  _ 

area.  Will  con-  ATTENTION  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER— I’ll 
/ancement  pos-  put  out  a  paper  you  will  be  proud  to  say  you 
363,  Editor  &  publish  and  your  competition  will  envy. 

_  Looking  for  medium  to  large  size  weekly. 

Experienced  in  weekly  editing,  radio  news 
’.RTISING  and  public  relations.  Box  225,  Editor  & 

-  Publisher. 

I  management. _ 

REPORTER,  8  years  experience  with  week- 
)x  309,  Editor  &  |,gs  seeks  general  news  position  with 

_  medium-large  daily,  prefer  Zone  5.  Also  3 

_ _ _  years  layout,  editing  experience.  Box  281, 

niSING  Editor  &  Publisher. 

of  the  nation’s  |  CAN  LIFT  YOUR  CIRCULATION,  PRES- 
to  combine  our  JIGE.  BEST  PAGE  ONE  MAN.  INQUIRE 
es  and  support-  BOX  282,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
inagement  team 
ts  you  are  seek- 

3.4  with  small  RELIGION  reporter/editor.  Lively  young 
weekly.  Tell  us  hialo  writer  will  spruce  up  your  church 
0x211,  Editors,  page.  BJ,  hard  news,  desk  experience. 

Now  edit  national  religious  magazine.  Box 

-  325,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

!  PAPER.  Young - 

s  new  challenge  I  WAS  RECENTLY  LAID  OFF  after  working 
ears  in  Ad  sales  6  months  on  a  community  newspaper  near 
3  or  9.  Box  353,  Chicago.  I  want  to  begin  anew  on  any  size 
paper  anywhere  in  USA.  I  have  150  pages 

-  of  samples,  and  a  letter  highly  recom- 

tor  small  weekly  mending  me  from  my  former  employer, 
tks  management  if  you  seek  a  hard-working,  aggressive 
ition  with  more  reporter  with  proven  ability,  call  collect; 
iroperty.  5  years  Steven  Morgan  (219)  937-2555  after  12 
515)  423-7589.  I  noon  (CST) 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


IMAGE/MAKER 

Creator  or  revamper  of  4  papers  In  Zone  1 
group  over  3  years,  Sunday/Regional  Edi¬ 
tor,  33.  seeks  new  challenges.  Box  230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  editor  of  12,000  daily  would  be 
asset  as  sports  editor  or  sports  writer  for 
larger  one  in  Zone  2,  Virginia,  Ohio.  Box 
278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE  sports  writer,  28,  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
50,000  PM,  or  baseball/desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM,  Enjoy  community  in¬ 
volvement,  strong  on  organization,  tight 
yet  lively  human  interest  writing;  extensive 
editing,  layout  experience.  Box  276, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  BAJ,  MA  work  and  2  years 
community  daily  experience  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job  on  daily.  Worked  police,  communi¬ 
ty,  city  hall,  county  board  beats  and  copy 
edited.  Wrote  hard  news,  features.  Box 
204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR  lAUFEATUREyPHOTO 
-  Top  man,  long  experienced  whose  byline 
from  the  Caribbean  is  familiar  to  you, 
presently  representing  UPl,  AP,  NEWS¬ 
WEEK,  National  Enquirer,  ABC/TV-News 
.  .  .  desires  to  return  States  with  rural 
area,  small  ci^  paper  anywhere.  Airmail: 
Art  Candell,  Box  2443,  Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti  or  telex:  3490001  (slug  'CANDELL'). 


DESKMAN— Copy,  wire,  city.  Ability, 
imagination,  experience,  honors.  Age  39. 
Now  in  Zone  2,  can  relocate.  Box  229, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WHO  HAS  DONE  IT  ALL.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  typesetting,  layout,  photography, 
editorials,  feature,  hard  news,  sports,  sell¬ 
ing,  with  weekly.  Seek  daily  or  corporate 
position.  Box  181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRANSPLANTED  CALIFORNIAN  wants  to 
return  to  East  Coast.  At  27,  I  have  been 
covering  sports — preps,  colleges,  pros  for 
6  years.  I  want  to  keep  doing  it  for  a  first 
rate  daily.  If  you  have  the  job.  I'm  ready  to 
go.  Box  186,  Editor  &  Publishar. 


YOUNG  YET  SEASONED  reporter  seeks 
Zone  2  medium  or  metro  slot.  2  years  ex¬ 
perience,  all  beats.  Polished  writer.  Box 
217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Highly  skilled  and  experienced  news  pro 
desires  government  reporting  position  on 
city,  county  or  statehouse  beat.  Seeks 
permanent  spot  on  medium  size  or  major 
daily.  Box  141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  BE  your  reporter-editor.  Young, 
enthusiastic,  degreed  woman  with  2  years 
on  a  small  daily  ready  to  move  to  some¬ 
thing  better.  Know  cameras  and  darkroom. 
Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  with  15  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  publishing  experience  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  in  Minnesota.  Creative  photo- 

trapher.  Published  author.  Box  271, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER— 3  years 
plus  experience,  ex-bureau  chief,  seek 
mid-sized  daily  or  weekly  any  Zone, 
J-School  grad.  Allen  Sandusky.  1016  N. 
8th,  Mt.  Vernon,  III.  62864. 


EDITOR-WRITER  experienced  manuscript 
f  thru  press,  feature  reporting,  radio  (on/off 
air).  Strong  in  natural  history  and  sci¬ 
ences.  Adaptable.  Creative.  Age  35,  fami¬ 
ly,  BS  Degree.  Relocating  Southeast 
Florida.  Open  to  responsible  proposals. 
Box  317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  1976  Journalism  graduate 
looking  for  a  job  with  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Good  with  government  nevys  and 
feature  articles.  Box  292,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  with  wealth 
of  experience  and  excellent  references 
seeks  new  challenges.  Income  secondary. 
Box  258.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  photo  skills,  27,  edited 
biweekly,  experienced  municipal,  police, 
features  and  sports.  Seeks  position  on 
medium  daily.  Won  six  1975  state  awards. 
Edison  Vogel,  9355  Moon  Rd.,  Saline, 
Mich.  48176.  PH:  (313)  429-2050. 


EDITORIAL 


DAILY  STRUGGLES  TO  COPE  generate 
stories  for  this  r^orter/photographer  pre¬ 
pared  at  25  by  AP,  newspapers,  public  re¬ 
lations  for  weekly  or  daily  that  believes 
"normal”  can  be  news.  Box  319,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position 
in  New  York  City  area.  Enthusiastic,  BSJ 
magna  cum  laude,  3  years  experience.  Box 
253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENTLEWOMAN  reporter-editor,  26,  4 
years  experience,  degree,  desires  job  in 
Zone  1  or  2  writing  human  interest  stories. 
Box  300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  27,  highly 
motivated,  skilled  writer,  college  graduate 
with  editorial  experience  seeks  position 
with  growing  Western  newspaper.  Box  302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  CURE  for  your  city  hall,  police,  or 
general  assignment  problems.  This  award 
winner  with  300,000  circulation  daily  may 
be  the  medicine  you  need.  Box  3(14,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


7  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  female,  seeks  work  in 
Southeast  or  Southwest,  hopefully  in  Gulf 
or  coastal  Zones.  Box  289,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VETERAN,  covered  Capitol  Hill  for 
Washington  Star  and  AP.  Clips  available. 
Move  anywhere  for  right  opportunity.  Write 
or  call  Jack  Kneece  (202)  667-8067,  2227 
20th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 


EXCEL  HUMOROUS  WRITING,  shorthand 
110  wpm,  typing  75  wpm,  excellent  job 
references,  investigative  reporter  known 
statewide,  covered  governor,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  ag,  education,  county  governments, 
features,  etc.  J-BA.  Knack  for  head  writ¬ 
ing.  made  pic  pages,  marked  copy,  forte 
proofing,  operate  most  office  machines 
plus  VDT  and  teletype,  photography,  well 
read-traveled,  3  years  reporter,  now  oil 
clerical,  any  Zone.  Box  312,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  seeks  to  relo¬ 
cate.  2  years  weekly  experience  in  writing, 
editing,  photography  and  layout.  Any 
Zone.  Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDWORKING,  CREATIVE  journalist, 
25,  seeks  writing/editing  slot.  BSJ.  9  years 
part-time  writing,  editing  and  designing 
experience  on  newspapers,  bulletins  and 
booklets.  Box  323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHO  NEEDS  a  young  (23)  writer  to  cover 
agriculture  in  their  area?  I  need  a  move  to 
Zone  9.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  have  IVz 
years  experience  covering  rural  and  ag¬ 
riculture  beat  for  medium  size  Midwest 
daily.  Can  handle  camera.  Box  349,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR.  28,  J-grad,  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  seeks  challenging  position  with 
daily.  Can  provide  clips,  layouts,  photos 
which  show  I  have  gained  more  experience 
in  2  years  than  other  applicants  have  in  5 
years.  Box  347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGH  honors  J-grad  with  2  years  campus 
writing  and  desk  seeks  print  career.  Box 
352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  BA  and  wire  service, 
metro  daily  and  broadcast  experience  hit 
by  economic  layoffs  seeks  challenging  of¬ 
fers.  Box  344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  NEED  HELP— And,  if  you  have  or  will 
have  job  with  challenge  and  variety,  I  need 
You!  Family  man,  mid-30s,  14  years  all 
desks  and  beats.  Now  chained  to  desk. 
Miss  dealing  with  people.  Prefer  Zones 
5,4,6,8,  Box  346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  Managing  Editor  of  Florida  dailies 
for  15  years  looking  for  new  situation  in 
management  change.  Strong  on  local  con¬ 
tent  and  community  service;  also  experi¬ 
enced  editorial  writing,  page  makeup.  Box 
359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  JOURNALIST,  23,  with  social 
conscience,  seeks  staff  that  does  more 
than  just  report  the  news.  Have  handled 
my  own  feature  section.  Evan  Don  Kossoff, 
1  Potters  Lane,  Roslyn  Hgts.,  N.Y.  11577. 
(314)  725-4544. 
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EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  23,  eight  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  40,000  daily.  History  BA, 
seeks  challenging  position  on  sports  desk. 
Box  342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  on  small  PM  daily 
seeks  position  on  medium  size  paper  in 
South.  Circulation's  up.  Product  has  im¬ 
proved.  I  need  a  challenge.  Ken  Forten¬ 
berry,  (904)  787-4515  or  728-4388. 
$15,000  minimum. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  small  Florida  daily 
seeks  writing  position  on  medium  or  large 
daily.  4  years  experience.  Contact  Dave 
Jovanovic,  (904)  567-5671,  2101  S.  Mar¬ 
ion,  Dade  City,  Fla.  33525. 


DIVERSIFIED  REPORTER,  23,  Hofstra 
BSJ  honors  grad,  5  years  experience  on 
weeklies,  cablevision,  magazines.  Zone  1 
or  2.  Box  358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— NO  JIGSAW  JOHN 
Readers  want,  and  deserve,  a  newspaper 
free  of  "follow-my-finger”  layouts  and 
"guess  what"  heads.  Presently  employed 
in  a  non<ompetitive,  permissive  and  un¬ 
productive  newsroom.  Consider  anv  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Any  Zone.  Please.  Box 
364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SINGLE  WOMAN,  21,  May  J-grad,  seeks 
reporter,  copy  editor,  sports  writer  job. 
Experienced  in  all  three  including  public 
relations.  Worked  way  through  college  in  3 
years.  Good  grades,  hard  worker.  Business 
background,  any  Zone.  Karen  Arrington, 
601  N.  Cross  #4,  College  Station,  Tex., 
77840. 


TOP  EDITOR  of  major  syndicate  now  avail¬ 
able  as  consultant  on  features.  Box  361, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


5  YEARS  in  Illinois  capital  for  UPl.  Politics, 
government,  investigations,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  spot  news,  27.  Clips.  Box  362, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR,  9  years  in  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Know  all  phases  of  weekly-daily 
production  and  how  to  build  circulation 
with  good  writing  and  visuals.  Awarded, 
degreed,  married.  Want  to  settle  any  area 
any  size  people-oriented  paper,  magazine 
or  publisher.  L.B..  328  5th  St.  N.E.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  30308.  (404)  876-8441. 


10-YEAR  NEWSPAPER  veteran,  BA,  seeks 
editor-reporter  position  in  Zones  4-5-6. 
Box  5092,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72205. 


METRO  REPORTER,  solid  experience,  MA, 
seek  city  editor  or  other  similar  newspaper 
management  post.  All  replies  answered. 
Box  3®,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  NEWSWOMAN,  24,  editor/ 
reporter/photographer.  Currently  editing  a 
weekly  offering  no  future.  J-grad  with  polit¬ 
ical  expertise.  Press  aide  to  Congressional 
candidate  10  months.  Can  do  features  but 
prefer  hard  news/news  analysis.  Would  like 
to  work  in  Michigan  or  northern  Ohio.  Clips 
available.  Box  371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


YOUR  MAYOR  or  council  members  may  be 
attending  March  15-16  conference  in 
Washington  sponsored  by  National  League 
of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Let  us  provide  first<lass  daily  coverage. 
Reasonable  rates,  experienced  staff. 
Seabrook  Communications,  P.O.  Box  838. 
Seabrook,  Md.  20801.  (301)  577-3681. 


PROFESSIONAL  FREELANCE  WRITER, 
Long  Island-New  York  area.  Joan  Greguski, 
15  Bayside  Ave.,  Oyster  Bay.,  N.Y.  11771. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


IMAGINATIVE,  CREATIVE  photographer, 
29,  BA,  4  years  experience.  Awards  in 
color  and  black  and  white.  Box  357,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  YOUNG  photojournalist, 
some  writing,  seeks  challenging  position 
any  Zone.  Box  291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIDELY  EXPERIENCED,  from  Viet  Nam  to 
medical/technical,  (^od  on  sports,  people, 
color,  too.  Writing  and  editing  background. 
Want  challenging  job  where  pictures  are 
used  well,  photographers  appreciated  and 
supported.  Resume,  portfolio  on  request. 
Any  Region.  Box  268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENSITIVITY-PLUS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
woman,  24,  presently  4  years  on  city  daily 
wants  to  move  into  more  professional  chal¬ 
lenge  on  major  city  daily.  Sample  portfolio 
with  resume.  Box  243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  32,  experienced 
photographer  and  darkroom  technician 
(continuous  tone  and  graphic  arts  expert) 
seeks  a  permanent  position  with  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  growth.  Just  completed 
soon-to-be-published  photodocumentary 
book.  Currently  contributing  editor  to  reg¬ 
ional  magazine.  Also  experienced  as 
human  interest  feature  writer  and  print 
shop  manager.  Box  372,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
in  letterpress,  offset,  camera  and  plate¬ 
making.  Interested  in  small  to  medium 
daily.  16  years  experience.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE,  highly  motivated, 
Journeyman,  hot  type  printer  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  in  medium  size  daily.  8  years  experi¬ 
ence,  last  5  as  assistant  foreman  of  com¬ 
posing  room.  Familiar  with  Digital  comput¬ 
ers  and  cold  type  operations.  Relocate 
anywhere.  Box  311.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 


DIRECTOR  OF  NEW  SYSTEMS— Engineer 
with  18  years  of  newspaper  experience 
seeks  new  challenge.  A  proven  performer 
in  the  area  of  computer  based  production 
and  editorial  systems.  (215)  252-5269. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Newspapers  and  the  “take-over” 


For  a  couple  of  years  there  have  been 
recurring  rumors  of  Arab  oil  money 
being  invested  in  U.S.  newspapers  and 
big  foreign  investors,  including  the 
arabs.  gaining  control  of  public  news¬ 
paper  companies.  That's  what  they 
were — rumors. 

But.  the  possibility  did  exist  that  some 
newspaper  companies  were  vulnerable 
to  foreign  ownership  of  large  blocks  of 
stock  and  a  take-over  attempt  by  them  or 
other  non-newspaper  types.  It  wasn't 
such  a  w  ild  idea.  The  published  earnings 
of  newspaper  companies  show  them  to 
be  good  investments,  with  which  many 
security  analysts  agree,  and  the  de¬ 
pressed  value  of  stocks  in  the  last  year 
might  have  been  a  lure. 

A  survey  of  some  publicly-held  news¬ 
paper  companies  shows  that  whatever 
loopholes  did  exist  have  been  or  are 
being  closed  and  there  is  only  a  small 
possibility  now  that  any  of  these  com¬ 
panies  could  be  the  subject  of  a  take-over 
bid  by  an  unfriendly  or  alien  group. 

Regulations  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  offer  supportive  de¬ 
fense  by  providing  that  aliens  may  not 
own  or  control  over  209f  of  the  capital 
stock  of  corporations  owning  broadcast 
properties.  For  those  publishing  com¬ 
panies  so  qualified,  that  eliminates  the 
threat  of  foreign  invasion.  As  to  the 
take-over  threat,  some  other  newspaper 
groups  have  more  than  one  class  of  stock 
and  regardless  of  the  shares  traded  pub¬ 
licly  control  is  retained  in  family  owner¬ 
ship. 

In  the  fall  of  1974.  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Inc.  (traded  over-the-counter)  re¬ 
vealed  its  largest  single  stockholder 
(6.79f)  was  Thomson  Newspapers  Lim¬ 
ited  of  Canada  which  has  acquired  its 
position  within  the  previous  year.  Al¬ 
though  Thomson  spokesmen  said  it  was 
purely  "for  investment."  Speidel 
amended  its  Certificate  of  Incorporation 
as  a  safeguard  even  though  "the  com¬ 
pany  has  no  information  that  any  take¬ 
over  attempt  directed  at  the  company,  by 
tender  offer  or  otherwise,  is  con¬ 
templated  by  any  person."  (E&P.  Nov. 
16.  1974.  page  16.) 

Speidel  amended  its  Certificate  to  con¬ 
form  to  FCC  rules;  aliens  as  a  group  are 
limited  to  2(Y7c  stock  ownership  and  any 
individual  alien  ownership  is  limited  to 
109f.  In  addition,  election  of  directors 
was  staggered  for  one.  two  and  three- 
year  terms  so  that  stockholders  would 
elect  only  one-third  in  any  year,  and 
stockholder  approval  of  a  merger,  trans¬ 
fer,  dissolution,  etc.,  was  changed  from  a 
simple  majority  to  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  (on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Exchange)  last  month  approved  simi¬ 
lar  but  not  identical  amendments  (E&P, 


Jan.  17.  1976.  page  15)  after  it  discovered 
its  largest  single  stockholder  (10. 29f)  was 
a  non-diversified  investment  company 
called  New  America  Fund,  Inc. 

That  prompted  us  to  query  other 
publicly-owned  companies  about  their 
status. 

Alan  R.  Finberg.  vicepresident  and 
secretary  of  the  Washinf>lon  Post  Com¬ 
pany.  (.Amex)  reminds  us  the  Post  “has 
two  classes  of  stcKk — Class  A  and  Class 
B.  The  Class  B  shares  are  publicly  traded 
but  have  very  limited  voting  rights,  i.e.. 
they  elect  309f  of  the  directors  and  can 
vote  on  a  very  limited  range  of  matters. 
The  Class  A  shares  are  all  held  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Graham  family;  holders  of 
these  shares  elect  7(y7(  of  the  directors 
and  vote  on  all  matters  that  are  to  be  put 
to  a  vote  of  stockholders.  Thus,  there's 
no  possibility  that  a  'minority  stock¬ 
holder'  could  take  control  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  even  if  he  were  able  to  acquire  all 
the  publicly  traded  Class  B  stock." 

In  addition,  the  Company  holds  FCC 
broadcast  licenses  and  its  charter  and 
by-laws  conform  to  those  regulations 
about  alien  stock  ownership,  as  follows; 
“(a)  No  more  than  20^  of  our  voting 
stock  shall  be  owned  or  voted  by  aliens, 
(b)  the  Company  shall  not  be  controlled 
by  any  other  corporation  of  which  any 
officer  or  more  than  259?  of  the  directors 
are  aliens,  or  more  than  259?  of  the  stock 
of  which  is  alien-owned,  and  (c)  no  alien 
may  serve  as  a  director  or  officer  of  the 
company." 

Protection  provided  by  two  classes  of 
stock,  as  at  the  Washington  Post,  also 
exists  with  the  New  York  Times  (the 
Sulzberger  family)  and  Media  General 
(the  Bryan  family).  Both  are  on  Amex. 

Multimedia,  Inc.  (OTC)  owns  the 
maximum  five  VHF  television  stations 
and  seven  AM  radio  stations,  in  addition 
to  newspapers,  and  is  governed  by  FCC 
rules  mentioned  above.  Also,  “no  com¬ 
pany  or  individual  holding  a  VHF  televi¬ 


sion  license  or  an  AM  radio  license  may 
buy  more  than  one  percent  of  Mul¬ 
timedia  stock."  J.  Kelly  Sisk,  chairman 
of  the  board,  states. 

“Finally,  a  majority  of  Multimedia 
stock  is  presently  owned  by  members  of 
the  Peace  family.  We  consider  it  unlikely 
that  this  group  would  be  willing  to  sell  to 
an  unwelcome  outsider,"  Sisk  says. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth.  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  Gannett  (NYSE)  re¬ 
ports;  "Gannett  has  taken  no  such  mea¬ 
sures  (as  Lee  Enterprises)  either  in  cer¬ 
tificate  of  incorporation  changes  or  any 
other  legal  way. 

"We  are  in  a  somewhat  dilTerent  situa¬ 
tion  from  some  others,  in  that  we  have  a 
relatively  large  float  of  stixrk  (over  21 
million  shares  outstanding)  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  has  remained  rather  consis¬ 
tently  in  the  range  of  20  times  earnings. 
This  float  and  this  stock  value  would 
make  any  take-over  attempt  somewhat 
difficult  and  costly. 

"Generally,  we  have  felt  the  best  de¬ 
fense  against  any  unwelcome  take-over 
effort  is  to  keep  present  stockholders 
happy  through  consistent  earnings  and 
dividend  performance  which  are  re¬ 
flected  in  their  stock  value." 

Lee  Hills,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  office  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Inc.  (NYSE),  says;  "The  question 
of  a  possible  involuntary  take-over  is  not  a 
matter  of  present  concern  with  Knight- 
Ridder,  but  this  is  a  development  in 
American  industry  which  we  continue  to 
follow  closely. 

"Knight-Ridder  is  not  really  a  very 
good  take-over  target  because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  stcK'k  holdings. 

"There  is  the  further  fact  that  we  are 
incorporated  in  Ohio,  which  in  recent 
years  has  passed  stiff  laws  governing 
take-over  attempts  and  virtually 
eliminating  the  element  of  surprise  which 
is  so  important  to  their  success."  (Two 
Knights  and  four  Ridders  own  .3S9?  of  the 
Knight-Ridder  stcKk.) 

Robert  G.  Marbut.  president  and  chief 
executive  of  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers, 
Inc.  (NYSE),  tells  us;  "Every  corporate 
(Continued  on  pufie  30} 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 

Radio,  TV  and 

CATV  properties 

WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 

If  you  have  an  urge 
to  sell  or  merge,  call 
the  media  experts. 

c  A 

(202)  393-3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337-2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206. 
(214)  691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1  111  Sutter  Street,  94104 

(415) 392  5671 
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The 2500  System. 
Latest  first  from  Harris 


The  Harris  2500  is  a  highly  versatile 
electronic  copy  processing  system 
which  can  handle  editorial,  wire- 
service,  classified  and  display. 

It  provides  newspapers  with  the 
means  to  totally  integrate  every 
copy  processing  function  . . .  input, 
storage,  retrieval,  editing,  correct¬ 
ing,  copy  fitting  and  typesetting. 


The  2500  System  is  the  latest  in 
a  long  list  of  newspaper  industry 
firsts.  Other  examples:  Harris  was 
first  with  VDT.  First  with  video 
layout.  First  with  wire  service  net¬ 
work.  And  now  the  Harris  2500  is 
the  first  totally  integrated  copy 
processing  system. 

Based  on  a  modular  building 
block  concept,  the  2500  System 
can  be  designed  for  any  size 


newspaper.  Harris  combines  hard 
ware  and  software  in  a  carefully 
balanced  package  to  provide  the 
most  efficient  system. 

Harris  designs  today’s  equip¬ 
ment  with  tomorrow  in  mind. 

For  more  information,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Composition 
Systems  Division,  2140  Troutman 
Blvd.,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 
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Last  chance  to  enter 
Roy  W.  Howard  Awards; 
deadline  is  March  1 


ATTENTION:  Newspapers,  television  and  radio 
stations.  Entries  postmarked  no  later  than  March  1 
will  be  eligible  for  prizes  in  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Public 
Service  Awards  for  outstanding  public  service 
reporting  in  1975. 

Cash  grants,  not  to  exceed  $2500,  each  accompanied 
by  a  bronze  plaque,  will  be  awarded  one  newspaper 
and  one  television  or  radio  station.  Runnerup  prizes  of 
$1000  and  $500  may  also  be  awarded. 

Last  year’s  top  winners  were  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  WABC-TV,  New  York.  Twenty-five  other  entries 
received  either  cash  grants  or  special  mention. 

Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  editor  and  station  manager 
for  distribution  to  the  individual  or  among  the  individ¬ 
uals  at  the  newspaper,  television  or  radio  station  who 
contributed  most  significantly  to  the  winning  entry. 

The  Howard  Awards  are  named  for  the  longtime 
editor  and  president  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  The  Sun,  and  president  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  and  United  Press. 

Material  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  in 
1975.  No  entry  blank  is  required,  but  accompany  each 
entry  with  a  sponsoring  letter  from  the  editor  or  station 
manager,  along  with  a  brief  history  of  the  endeavor. 
Newspaper  entries  should  be  mounted  in  some  manner. 

Address  newspaper  entries  to  Roy  W.  Howard 
Awards,  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017.  Television  and  radio 
entries  should  be  sent  to  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards,  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  WMC  Building,  1960 
Union  Avenue,  Memphis  TN  38104.  Newspaper  entries 
become  the  property  of  The  Foundation,  while 
television  and  radio  entries  will  be  returned  only  if 
accompanied  by  sufficient  postage. 

Scripps-Howard 
Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


